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HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 
for your schoolroom furnishings 


and supplies 


ie filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 

take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 
high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 
up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 

Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 
prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 


bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 
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San Francisco, 3 Los Angeles (3) 
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Faced by sudden or large 
expenses, a person often 
needs cash help! And with 
our Bank/oan Plan you can 
get it...quickly and con- 


fidentially...at the lowest , 


prevailin g rates. 


Yes, a personal loan from 
your bank shows good bus- 
iness judgment on your 
part, because it builds val- 
uable credit forthe future. 


Our advice is to hold those 
war bonds till maturity. 
If you need money for 
any purpose, call at this 
bank, and we will arrange 
a loan to meet your needs 
..the convenient, sensible 


Bankloan way! 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 
PDS 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 
PPA 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 
you rate? iain 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTH IN. READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 

OPIS 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to THe Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
WInsTON gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 

a a 
"BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. wired 


“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,” 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours PratiquE Dre Francais Pour 
CoMMENGANTS. 

a ae 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

a, 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARITHME- 
tic WE Uss, Grades 2-9. 

PIF™ 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
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CHICAGO 5 use be wa) TVG te 
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Teacher, Pasadena Junior College 
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Cecilia O’Neil, President 
Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls, San Jose 
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Richard J. Ryall, Vice-President 
Teacher, Abraham Lincoln High, San Fran- 
cisco 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary-Treasurer 
2207 Shattuck Avenue, Room 208, Berkeley 4 


CENTRAL 


Truman Bratton, President 
Principal, Howard School, Madera 
Arthur Purcell, Vice-President 
Principal, Wilson School, Tulare 
H. W. Pat Kelly, Secretary-Treasurer 
P. O. Box 1166, Shafter 


CENTRAL COAST 


Joel J. Pryde, President 
Teacher, San Luis Obispo Senior High and 
Junior College 
Joseph A. D’Anna, Vice-President 
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Arthur F, Corey, Executive Secretary 
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Classroom Teachers Department 


BAY SECTION: President, Robert W. Wat- 
son, Burlingame High; vice-president, Margaret 
C. Hickey, Le Conte School, San Francisco; 
secretary, Mrs, Keturah Warmington, E, Morris 
Cox School, Oakland; treasurer, Hazel V. Col- 
lins, Primary School, Antioch. 


CENTRAL SECTION: President, John R, 
King, Bakersfield; vice-president, Joseph Bed- 
ford, Fresno; secretary, Jess M. Markle, Ma- 
dera; treasurer, George W. Smith, Fowler. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION: President, Miss 
Oleta Brewington, Washington School, Salinas; 
vice-president, Victorine Hough, Alisal School; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte Berberick, 
Santa Anita School. 


NORTH COAST SECTION: President, Mrs. 
Verna M. Moran, principal, Loleta Elementary; 
secretary-treasurer, Esther Genzoli, Loleta Ele- 
mentary. 
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president, Mark Smith Alturas; secretary-treas- 
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Barbara; vice-president, Minnie Taylor, 176 
Orange Grove, Pomona; secretary, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Davis, 981 Loma Vista Drive, Santa Paula; 
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CTA PLACEMENT SERVICE: Earl G, Grid- 
ley, 2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4; phone 
THornwall 5600; Carl A. Bowman, 612 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14; phone TRin- 
ity 1558. 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION: State president, William H. Bouton, 
San Francisco State College; State vice-presi- 
dent, Ona Grant, La Verne College; State secre- 
tary, Geraldine Whitney, Santa Barbara College. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
An Urgent Appeal 


If your name and address, as 
printed on the wrapper of your 
Sierra Educational News, is not cor- 
rect, please immediately notify Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 660 
Market Street, ‘San Francisco 4. 


When you change your address, 
please let us know, stating your old 
address as well as your new one. 
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Why Air-Age Education Research 


Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transporta- 
tion advanced the scope, meaning and 
mobility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and every 
person is quickly and equally accessible 
by air. Aircraft development made pos- 
sible the first global war. Yet, the Air Age 
has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness air for public service or its poten- 
tial may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 
portation, implemented by an intelligent 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDW'IN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


program of action, can air be utilized for 
maximum peacetime benefits. 


Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It 
can be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 


American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsoring 
Air-Age Education Research, American 
Airlines hopes that teachers and school 
administrators will find welcome assist- 
ance in their effort to advance public 
knowledge of the social implications re- 
sulting from man’s use of global air. Your 
cooperation in this important program is 
earnestly invited. 


Feeke O) 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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TELEVISION 


TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves 
to catry pictures through space. It can be 
compared to tearing a photograph into small 
bits, transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and 
reassembling them all to form the original 
picture. Instead of paper pictures, However, 
television breaks a scene down into a series of 
electric impulses and broadcasts these, along 
with the sound. 


THE “EYE” OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an elec- 
tronic tube which is located inside the camera. 
This tube contains a thin plate covered with 
millions of photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this mosaic of 
cells by a glass lens. Now, as any scene is com- 
posed of various areas of light, dark, and 
intermediate shades, the photo-electric cells 
see the differences in gradation and develop 
electric impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many thousands of 
these pulses are required to make a single 
picture, and thirty complete pictures are trans- 
mitted each second. 








HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam 
whose strength varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the incoming pulses strikes a 
screen coated with fluorescent material. It 
causes the screen to glow with a different 
intensity for each point, thus recreating areas 
of light and shadow—like the original scene. 
At the same time, the sound signal is separated 
inside the receiver from the picture signal, and 
activates the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of the 
visible horizon, but relay stations at strategic 
points can strengthen the picture signal and 
greatly extend its range, enabling a person to 
hear and see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service 


to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








THE YEAR AHEAD 


A MESSAGE TO THE TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA 


By Walter T. Helms, President of California Teachers Association 


NE could easily be pessimistic as we approach 

the new school year. When the war ended 
there was the feeling that we could soon be ad- 
justed to normal conditions. Although a year has 
elapsed, this has not proven so. We still have 
our lack of sufficient school-housing, with not 
much prospect for early relief. 


There is still the teacher shortage. This threat- 
ens to become more serious. We have hope that 
plans for teacher recruitment may prove success- 
ful. But there is in California a rapidly-growing 
school population. ‘There are still double ses- 
sions. Classes will continue to be too large. 
Salaries have been increased, but so has the cost 
of living. Housing for teachers is difficult to 
find. Supplies and books are difficult to get, and 
there has been a heavy increase in the cost of 
supplies and furniture. 


Districts, because of tax limits, have difficulty 
in raising sufficient revenue. Bond issues, voted 
to carry out projected building programs, have 
shrunken in purchasing power. These are just 
some of the problems that face school boards 
and administrators, and directly affect the 
teacher and the children. 


On the other hand, it is just as easy and phy- 
chologically better to face the new year with a 
spirit of optimism. Our teachers have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in spite of all the diffi- 
cult situations brought about by the war, they 
did an excellent job. They were determined to 
carry on and do their part. 


California will always be indebted to those 
California teachers who came back into the pro- 
fession to help out. It will likewise be indebted 
to those who came to us from other states and 
rapidly adjusted themselves to our program. 
Many with emergency credentials are taking 
courses to obtain regular credentials. Wives of 


men in the service also did their part to help out 
in the shortage. 


Our roving war-families are settling down. 
Our population will become more stable and this 
will tend to eliminate the constant turn-over of 


class enrollments. Teacher turn-over will also 
decrease. 


There is every reason for the teaching profes- 
sion, from kindergarten through college, to be 
proud of the work of the public school system 
of this nation. With our navy largely destroyed, 
with almost total unpreparedness, and with Eng- 
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land in serious plight, we faced in 1941 a very 
serious situation. 

But because of our educational system, we had 
men and women trained to meet the emergency. 
What our scientists and engineers accomplished 
was able to meet the emergency. Our teachers 
were used in all branches of the service to train 
the Armed Forces. Our men in the ranks proved 
superior because of their school training. 


MorE AND MORE IT IS BEING RECOGNIZED THAT 
WE WERE ABLE TO WIN THE WAR BECAUSE OF OUR 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING RECEIVED IN OUR EDUCA- 
TONAL SYSTEMS. 


California holds an honored position in the 
nation because of what has been accomplished 
for its school system. Any Californian attending 
the Byffalo meeting of the National Education, 
Association could well feel proud. 

Most of the things for which teachers of other 
States are working, we seem to have achieved. 
For this there is a good reason. It lies in the 
strong professional organization of the teachers 
of California. 


We now have in our California Teachers As- 
sociation the largest enrollment in its history. 
We are almost 100% enrolled. 


HIS year the Association has an even more 

ambitious program. To be voted on the No- 
vember ballot will be Proposition 3. It will be 
there because of our united efforts. 

By its passage, $2400 will become the mini- 
mum salary for all teachers of the State. _ 

The kindergarten will become a part of the 
State school system receiving State support. From 
kindergarten through junior college State aid will 
be on the basis of $120 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

To secure the adoption of this amendment is 
needed the united effort of the profession. It 
is not easy to carry such an amendment. Funds 
for publicity are needed. If any one has not 
made a contribution, he should do so now. The 
campaign also requires the help of the teachers 
of each community. The friends of the schools 
will vote for it if they understand what it means 
for their children. 


California has attained its high position in the 
educational world because of its united efforts 
directed through a strong professional organiz- 
tion. There are better times ahead. We are 
justified in being optimistic. 
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VOTE 'YES' ON PROPOSITION 3 


AN ANALYSIS AND ARGUMENT ON PROPOSITION 3 ON THE NOVEMBER 
BALLOT, TO GUARANTEE A MINIMUM SALARY OF $2400 TO EVERY 


FULL-TIME CALIFORNIA TEACHER 


By Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary, 


California Teachers Association 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Associ- 

ation has placed before the 
electors of the State an initiative 
proposal to amend the State Con- 
stitution and to increase State 
This 
proposal is No. 3 on the Novem- 
ber 1946 general election ballot. 


aid for public education. 


The amendment has been en- 
dorsed by the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
and by many fraternal, civic, 
labor and veteran groups and by 
both major political parties. It 
guarantees a minimum salary of 
$2400 per year to every full-time 
California public school teacher. 
To provide this amount and 
other school expenses it obligates 
the State to contribute $120 per 
year for each pupil in average 
daily attendance in the kinder- 
gartens, elementary, high schools 
and junior colleges of the State. 

The present statutory mini- 
mum salary of $1800 is not suffi- 
cient to attract young people to 
enter the teaching profession. 
Neither is it sufficient to induce 
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many worthy teachers to refuse 
the offers of positions with much 
greater remuneration. The ap- 
portionments guaranteed by this 
amendment should provide a suf- 
ficient source of revenue so that 
all under-paid teachers can have 
an increase of approximately 


$600 per year. 


Teacher salaries compare quite 
unfavorably with wages paid in 
industry. Federal employes are 
promised a $500-a-year increase 
by legislation recently enacted 
by the federal government. All 
State employes in California 
have been granted “living-cost” 
increases by the State. Only 
teachers and non-certificated em- 
ployes of school districts, of all 
public employes, have not had 
appreciable increases of salary. 


Supplies and school equipment 
costs have skyrocketed with other 
increasing costs. Repairs of 
school buildings, when they could 
be done, have been very expen- 
These increases have 
sharply tended to keep teacher 


sive. 


salaries at a low level so that 
pupils could be housed and have 
proper equipment. Classes have 
been crowded beyond capacity. 
This crowding will continue and 
increase unless the State of Cali- 
fornia is required to grant in- 
creased funds for its public 
schools. 


Schools have been maintained 
in America almost from the very 
beginnings of its settlement. At 
first the parents were required 
to pay for the teaching of their 
children. Later, communities be- 
gan to assist in the costs of edu- 
cation. Taxes were levied so that 
the entire burden should not be 
assessed against the parents. 


IN HIS REPORT OF 1866 JoHN 
SWETT, THE GREAT CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATOR, WROTE THAT THE 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA HAD BE- 
COME FREE AND THAT THE TUI- 
TION FEES WOULD NO LONGER BE 
REQUIRED OF PARENTS FOR THE 
COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION OF 
THEIR CHILDREN. CALIFORNIA 
LED THE WAY IN THIS EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRACTICE. 


In granting statehood to the 
various States of our country, 
Congress set apart certain sec- 
tions of land in each township of 
each State for the furthering of 
public education. These sections 
were known as school lands. As 





they were sold the money re- 
ceived for them was supposed to 
be set up as a permanent State 
School Fund, the interest from 
which was to be used to provide 
suitable instruction for the boys 
and girls. Although much of 
California’s School Land Fund 
was squandered, there is a large 
amount of money in our State 
Treasury the interest from which 
annually provides part of the 
costs of the schools. 


STATE FINANCING 


Early in our country’s history 
the national lawmakers thus rec- 
ognized that the State should 
assist in public educational en- 
Since 1851, the second 
year of statehood, California has 
provided funds regularly for 
public education. 


deavors. 


The method of financing the 
schools in this State for many 
years utilized three political sub- 
divisions as contributors. These 
were the State, the County, and 
the local school district. Roughly, 
each produced about one-third 
of the total cost for maintaining 
the school program. The entire 
cost of providing school houses 
has always been placed upon the 
property located within the 
school district. 


\ 


In 1919, by an amendment to 
the State Constitution, the State 
assumed a direct obligation to 
furnish a definite sum each year 
to assist in paying school costs. 
The counties were also required 
to match the State fund for ele- 
mentary schools and to give 
double the State’s contribution 
for secondary schools. This tem- 
porarily reduced the amounts 
required from district taxation. 
For several years State and 


County funds produced nearly 
80% of school costs. Then, be- 
cause these contributions were 
fixed amounts and because eco- 
nomic conditions caused all 
school costs to advance, the tax- 
payers within the school districts 
who paid both the county and 
district taxes were forced to as- 
sume the greater share of public 
school expenditures. 


In 1933, by another amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, 
all of the county’s share of school 
costs were taken over by the 
State. Real property was held 
responsible for an ad valorem 
tax for whatever district levy 
each school district might re- 
quire. In 1933 the districts of 
the State paid approximately 
37% of the school costs by ad 
valorem taxes upon their real 
estate. In 1943, because of eco- 
nomic conditions, the districts 
were contributing nearly 60% of 
the school costs and the State 
contributed the balance. 


INCREASED SUPPORT 


In 1943 the State Constitution 
was again amended. The State, 
which was then furnishing $60 
per year for each unit of elemen- 
tary scheol a.d.a., increased its 
contribution to $80 per pupil in 
a.d.a. This increased contribu- 
tion upon the part of the State 
resulted in the State paying 47 % 
of the elementary school costs 
while the district’s share was 
53%. For high school and junior 
college purposes the State con- 
tributes about 35% of the costs. 
The district taxes itself to raise 
the remaining 65%. 


Thus local taxpayers are still 
required to carry the heavier 
part. In addition, because of pri- 


orities and various war needs, jt 
has not been possible for districts 
to build schools or make needed 
repairs. California property own. 
ers will now be required to pro. 
vide taxes to finance many nil. 
lions of dollars worth of schoo] 
bonds which have just bee 
issued or which will soon be 
authorized for school-house ¢op. 
struction. 


PROPERTY TAXES 


Common property in Califor. 
nia must bear all of this cost for 
bonds. In addition, 5% of the 
school districts of California by | 
election have been permitted to 
exceed the statutory limit of their 
school tax. 34% of the districts 
have reached the legal limit or 
are within 5 cents of that limit, 
and many others indicate that 
they will soon be in this range, 
Every elementary district in the 
State is required to levy a district 
tax. 

The districts of California have 
only one source of revenue — 
the ad valorem tax. That tax is 
limited by the amount of assess- 
able property. The methods of 
assessment within the various 
counties and even within sections 
of the counties vary, so there is 
no uniform standard to deter- 
mine whether or not all prop- 
erty-owners are being required 
to contribute their just quotas. 

The State has many sources of 
supply for its needed revenue. 
Its tax structure has a wide base 
and its levies in most cases are 
uniform. This is particularly 
true in respect to its largest reve- 
nue producers, the sales tax, 
bank and franchise taxes, the 
gasoline tax and excise taxes 
upon liquor. Its other taxes are 
also based upon conditions which 
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render them both uniform and 
easily collected. 


It is a recognized fact that a 
State can reach the limit of its 
taxing ability, but such a condi- 
tion does not exist in California. 
This State has had difficulty in 
recent years in equitably disburs- 
ing the great surpluses which 
have accumulated in its treasury. 
Without any appreciable change 
in its State tax-structure, Califor- 
nia can easily assume the addi- 
tional costs which must be borne 
if our State maintains its obliga- 
tion that every boy and girl 
within its borders may have the 
advantages of a good, sound and 
well-balanced educational pro- 
gram. 


CONDITIONS which it is not 


necessary to discuss have 
caused great changes in Califor- 
nia. Originally our lands were 
used for cattle-raising. Mining 
next engaged our energies. Then 
we became and still are a State 
where lumbering and farming 
are of major importance. Within 
the past five years, however, be- 
cause of World War Two, Cali- 
fornia has become a frontier of 
the world and through its ports 
has poured the commerce of the 
nations. It has become also a 
principal manufacturing center 
of the world. Its population has 
mounted by millions. From a 
purely pastoral section it has be- 
come the third State in popula- 
tion of the nation. 


SCHOOL HAVOC 


With this vast change, eco- 
nomic conditions have wrought 
havoc with a school system which 
previously had been noted for 
its stability. First enlistments, 
then the draft, drew teachers 
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from the teaching field. Next, 
industry bent its enticing finger 
towards the capable, well-edu- 
cated men and women teachers 
and said, “Come over to us and 
we will pay you according to 
your talents and ability to 
produce.” 


LAGGING SALARIES 


Teacher salaries in California 
had never kept pace with the 
rising requirements of certifica- 
tion. Neither had they kept pace 
with the rising costs of living. 
The normal turnover in teaching 
had been adequately cared for by 
the output of teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the State. 


Beginning with 1941 the en- 
rollment at teacher-training 
schools of California began to 
decline. Students went into the 
Armed Forces or into industry. 
By 1945 enrollments of prospec- 
tive teachers were only 1/3 of 
the number listed in 1940. 


Coupled with this decrease in 
teacher-trainees came large num- 
bers of families from other States 
who were attracted by the fabu- 
lous salaries and wages which 
were being paid in California 
because of war contracts which 
the ever-expanding corporations 
were securing. Boys and girls in 
shipyards or in aviation indus- 
tries made more each week than 
many teachers made each month. 
So began 
teaching. 


the exodus from 


California has the highest 
teachers certification require- 
ments in the nation. There are 
about 45,000 teachers in Califor- 
nia’s public schools. To recruit 
the ranks, our State laws were 
changed to permit teachers who 
had been retired on pension to 


return to teaching. This brought 
back into service a large number 
of teachers past 65 years of age. 
Next an appeal was made to 
housewives who had formerly 
been teachers and who still held 
valid certificates to return to the 
This brought other 
thousands back to school. These 
two sources gave approximately 
7,000 teachers. Next, certifica- 
tion requirements were set aside 
and there are now over 10,000 
teachers who are teaching on 
emergency or substandard cre- 
dentials. These teachers in many 


classrooms. 


instances have been excellent in- 
structors. Ways are being devised 
whereby they may be permitted 
to take college training-courses to 
receive regular certification. The 
fact remains, however, that 
nearly two-fifths or 40% of Cali- 
fornia’s teachers have been re- 
cruited from other lines of en- 
deavor or from retirement. 


N addition to its increased pop- 

ulation, California has experi- 
enced an unprecedented increase 
in its birth-rate. Recent figures 
reveal the startling fact that, in 
addition to its regular overturn 
of teachers, California will be re- 
quired to furnish not less than 
4,000 additional teachers each 
year for the next 6 years to care 
for the six-year-olds who make 
up this increased birth-rate. Cali- 
fornia’s schools really face a ter- 
rifying problem. 


POOR SCHOOLING 


Crowded classes and untrained 
personnel are the only solution 
unless the people of the State 
make adequate provisions for 
education. Teacher salaries must 
be made so attractive that the best 
young people will be willing to 
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spend 4 or 5 years in college .to 
train for teaching. 


The amendment to California’ s 
State Constitution which has 
been sponsored by California 
Teachers Association will help in 
a measure to solve the problem. 


DECENT WAGES 


A $2400 minimum salary and 
a salary schedule that will guar- 
antee a decent living-wage will 
do much towards recruiting 
teachers. Teaching is a profes- 
sion and as such will attract de- 
serving young people if they can 
be assured a salary that will per- 
mit them to live decently. 


Teaching requires that periodi- 
cally the teacher must attend 
college and take refresher 
courses. These summer schools 
are expensive, so the salary paid 
must permit the teacher a small 
amount for savings so that there 


will be no need to borrow when 


the refresher courses must be 
taken. 


Teaching is the most useful 
work performed by any segment 
of society. Teaching has always 
been the least remunerative of 
A start should 
now be made to remedy this con- 
dition. If the remedy is not 
started now it may be too late 
next year. 


public service. 


CALIFORNIA IS FACED WITH A 
SERIOUS PROBLEM SO FAR AS ITS 
TEACHING FORCE IS CONCERNED. 
THE ONLY SOLUTION AT PRESENT 
IS THE PASSAGE OF PROPOSITION 3 
AT THE NOVEMBER 1946 GENERAL 
ELECTION. UNLESS THE PEOPLE 
VOTE BY A DECIDED MAJORITY FOR 
THE PASSAGE OF PROPOSITION 3, 
THE SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 
WILL BE UNABLE TO FUNCTION 
PROPERLY AND GIVE TO CALIFOR- 
NIA’S CHILDREN AN ADEQUATE 
AND WORTHWHILE SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Statewide Endorsements 
PROPOSITION 3 IS RECEIVING MANY BIG ENDORSEMENTS 


‘THE proposed Constitutional 


amendment to raise Califor- 
nia’s minimum teaching salaries 
to $2400 a year is winning im- 
pressive Statewide support. 


Among the most important en- 
dorsements of the proposed pay- 
raise are those of the Republican 
and the Democratic State Com- 
mittees, which unanimously sup- 
ported it at their conventions on 
July 20 in Sacramento. 


This means that Proposition 3, which is 
the designation of the pay-raise amend- 
ment on the November ballot, will not 
become entangled in partisan politics. 
Both sides are agreed that the measure 
must pass. 

In addition to the major political parties, 
however, Proposition 3 has the support of 
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many other influential groups with a 
Statewide following. 


Among them are: 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, California State Federation of 
Labor, United Auto Workers of California 
(CIO), Native Sons of the Golden West, 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Womens Clubs, California Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars (Department 
of California), Disabled American Vet- 
erans (Department of California), several 
score posts of American Legion, Southern 
California Christian Churches, American 
Association of University Women, Califor- 
nia Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, and Market Street 
Association of San Francisco. 


California Teachers Association, of 
course, not only has endorsed the bill but 
is actively sponsoring it throughout the 
State. 








Resolutions passed by the Organization 
named above have pointed out that unless 
more high-grade personnel is attracteg to 
the teaching profession, California’s educa. 
tional standards will fall to a dangerously 
low point. They make it clear that One of 
the most effective means of securing ade. 
quate and capable personnel, is to pay the 
State’s teachers a salary consistent with 
their training and responsibility. 








* * 


RURAL EDUCATION 
CHARTER DAY 


A National Observance 


RIDAY, October 4, will he 


nationally observed as Rural 
Education Charter Day, the see. 
ond anniversary of the Whit 
House Conference on Rui 
Education. 


Sponsored by NEA Divisions of Runl 
and Field Services, this significant nation 7 
observance should have wide suppor 
among California schools. 


NEA president, Pearl Wanamaker, ha 
issued a proclomation 


“Urging that teachers, principals, super. 
visors and superintendents of schools in 
cooperation with parents, school-board 
members and lay leaders observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies, programs and 
discussions, to the end that people in every 
community may become informed of th ) 
work, program and problems of our Run § 
Schools and renew their devotion to th } 
cause of Public Education.” 


MINDS | 

By W. J. Sanders, Los Angeles | | 
| 
if 


A cunning mind and a specious, 
Skilled in sophistic art, 

May be a Voltaire in logic 
But an Ananias at heart. 


An honest mind and an open 
Endowed with wisdom and wit, 
Is a Socrates among thinkers, 
At whose feet Platos sit. 


A simple mind and a common, 
Unspoiled, unblessed, just plain, 

Is the mind that guides the people 
And keeps the nation sane. 


A childlike mind and a loving, 
Clear-eyed and clean and sweet, 

Is the mind mid earth and heaven, 
Where God and Man may meet. 
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The NEA Meeting at Buffalo 


Roy W. Cloud 


THe Delegate Assembly of Na- 
tional Education Association 
met in Buffalo, New York, July 
1 to 6. More than 100 Califor- 
nians attended the various 
meetings and took part in the 
proceedings. 


A pre-convention meeting, the 
National Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Sup- 
ply, was held at Lake Chautau- 
qua, New York, on June 28 and 
29. This meeting, conducted by 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, was divided 
into 17 groups, each having a 
chairman, secretary, and consult- 
ant. Matters pertaining to teacher 
training, recruitment of teachers, 
and various factors concerning 
public education were discussed. 


California Teachers Association was rep- 
resented at Chautauqua by John F: Brady, 
associate superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco; Dr. Harold B. Brooks, princi- 
pal, George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach; Dr. A. J. Cloud, 
president, San Francisco Junior College; 
Roy W. Cloud, executive secretary, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, San Francisco; 
Walter T. Helms, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, and president of California 
Teachers Association; Mrs. Margaret F. 
Hill, teacher, Santa Barbara; Mary Mullen, 
principal, Fremont School, Alhambra, and 
president, California Elementary Principals 
Association; Malcolm P. Murphy, princi- 
pal, Sacramento High School; Richard J. 
Ryall, high school teacher, San Francisco; 
Paul E. Webb, assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel, Los Angeles City 
Schools; John C. Whinnery, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Montebello. 


In addition to the State educational 
associations which participated, 51 national 
organizations were represented by dele- 
gates. This meeting, held in the beautiful 
surroundings at Lake Chautauqua, was both 
helpful and inspiring. 


At Buffalo, the Delegate Assembly began 
its deliberations on July 1. On that date 
commissions and committees of the Na- 
tional Association met and discussed vari- 
ous problems. 


On Tuesday, July 2, the main event for 
California was the California Breakfast, 
held at Hotel Statler. One hundred and 
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two Californians and 20 guests attended. 
Mrs. Louise Gridley of Berkeley, retiring 
NEA Director for California, was in charge 
of the Breakfast. She was assisted by 
Leland M. Pryor of Pasadena, NEA Direc- 
tor for California, and Walter T. Helms, 
president of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the guests were the two candi- 
dates for NEA President, Emily Tarbell 
of Syracuse, New York, and Mrs. Pearl 
Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Washington. Also attend- 
ing were Dr. Willard E. Givens, NEA 
executive secretary; Harold Allan, NEA 
business manager; S. D. Shankland, secre- 
tary, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Florence Hale, member of 
NEA Board of Trustees and a Past Presi- 
dent; Dr. Arvie Eldred, executive secretary 
of New York State Education Association, 
and other national and State teacher asso- 
ciation officers. 

Sonoma Cooper of Berkeley acted as 
hostess to receive the guests of the morn- 
ing. The tables were beautifully decorated. 
The speeches were of unusual interest. 

The meeting of the California Delega- 
tion was held immediately after the Break- 
fast and the following were unanimously 
endorsed for election: Dr. Leonard L. 
Bowman of Santa Barbara as NEA First 
Vice President; Helen Holt of Ala- 
meda as a member of NEA Executive 
Committee; and Malcolm P. Murphy, Sac- 
ramento, as NEA Director for Northern 
California. All three were subsequently 
elected at the NEA business meeting. 

During the sessions of the Delegate 
Assembly much business of importance 
was discussed and a number of matters 
received unanimous action. Among these 
were the establishment of a National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, to be composed of 9 
members representing the whole profes- 
sion; and approval of a 13-point program 
of Federal Education, the principal feature 
of which was federal aid for education in 
various States of the Union. 

Honorary membership was conferred 
upon Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve for her 
distinguished ‘ service in education and 
international relations. Dr. Gildersleeve, 
Dean of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was a member of the United 
Nations Organization which met in San 
Francisco. 

Further business included the adoption 
of resolutions dealing with United Nations 
and UNESCO; national preparedness; 
veterans affairs; exemption on pensions 
from federal income taxes; teacher cul- 
tural education; conservation education; 


education for all American children and 
youth; and teacher recruitment. The 
Assembly also took action favoring State- 
hood for Hawaii in the immediate future. 

The post-convention meeting held on 
Saturday for officers of local, State and 
national associations was attended by more 
than 400 participants, who discussed mat- 
ters of vital importance to the schools of 
the nation. 

The final speech of summation of this 
meeting was made by Arthur F. Corey, 
executive secretary of California Teachers 
Association Southern Section. 

Among those who gave outstanding con- 
vention speeches were Francis T. Spaulding, 
state commissioner of education, New 
York; C. N. Crutchfield, secretary-treas- 
urer of Canadian Teachers Federation; 
Quebec; Mrs. Mabel W. Hughes, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Memphis, Tennessee; F. L. Schlagle, presi- 
dent of National Education Association 
and superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Kansas; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
NEA Journal; Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, 
former Minister to Denmark and daughter 
of the great commoner, William Jennings 


.Bryan; Honorable Karl E. Mundt, Con- 


gressman from South Dakota; and Dr. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, New York City, and president of 
the International Federation of Churches. 
Dr. Oxnam, who was born and educated 
in California, paid high tribute, during his 
lecture, to his former teacher, Dr. Tully 
C. Knoles, president of College of the 
Pacific at Stockton. 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker of Olympia, 
Washington, was elected president of the 
NEA for the coming year. Californians 
elected to various offices in the NEA were 
Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, 
First Vice President; Malcolm P. Murphy, 
Sacramento, NEA Director for Northern 
California; Helen Holt, member of the 
Executive Committee, succeeding Dr. 
Bowman. 

Other Californians who were elected to 
positions in the various Departments of 
NEA were: 

Vera Hawkins, San Diego, secretary- 
treasurer, National League of Teachers 
Associations ; 

Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles, Vice 
President, Department of Classroom 
Teachers ; 

Ruth Newby, Pasadena, President, De- 
partment of Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation; 

W. Bayard Buckham, Oakland, Regional 
Vice President, Western Area, National 
Science Teachers Association; 

Blanche Schmidt, Los Palos, Fifth Vice 
President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals; and 

Dr. Sam J. Wanous, Los Angeles, First 
Vice President, American Business Educa- 
tion Association. 























New Apportionment Law 


Statewide Committee Appointed for Study and Report 
By Roy W. Cloud 

ALIFORNIA Teachers Association has appointed a representative school 

committee to work upon the new apportionment law of State school 

funds. The Association, being confident that Proposition 3 will be voted by 
the people, desires to have suitable legislation framed which will provide for 
the allocation of the new funds coming from the State after the passage of 
the amendment. 

California Teachers Association welcomes suggestions from all educational 
groups in the State. It is the desire of the Committee that anyone having 
ideas or suggestions concerning the apportionment of California State School 
Funds will send these suggestions to the Committee. 

The personnel of the Committee was suggested jointly by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, California Teachers Association, and the Cam- 
paign Committee of the Association. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of California Teachers 
Association held August 22, the Committee was appointed in accordance with 
the suggestions. 


The Committee appointments are: Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; two other representatives from the State Superintendent's Office; Mrs. Florence 
Porter, representing California School Trustees Association; a representative of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Harry Howell, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles; 
Jackson Price, Redding, representing the rural high schools of California; 
Adrien Falk, member of San Francisco Board of Education; Dr. C. C. Trillingham, 
County Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles and President of California School 
Superintendents Association; Dr. John Carroll, Superintendent of Schools of San Diego 
County and President of the County Superintendents Association; Mary Virginia Morris, 
Los Angeles; Frank M. Wright, Superintendent of Schools of El Monte and Chairman 
of the General Committee for the Passage of Proposition 3; Drummond McCunn, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena: Robert Gillingham of Compton, Secretary, General 
Committee; Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Research Associate, California Teachers Association; 
Dr. Oscar Anderson, San Francisco Junior College, Research Associate, California Teachers 
Association; Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California; 
and Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association. 

Additional members may be named later. 

HIS Committee begins its work immediately, and expects to have its first 
report ready soon after the middle of November. At that time the findings 
will be sent to various school organizations for criticism or suggestions. 

It is to be hoped that a fair and equitable apportionment law will be provided 


which will be acceptable to the great majority of school people of California. 





Recent Legal Opinions and Decisions 


TEACHER CLASSIFICATION 
Two Recent Legal Opinions 


substitute employee (as defined by Edu- 
cation Code Section 13103). The test is 
not the classification given A by the gov- 
erning board of the district but that given 
by law. (AGO 46-113, 7 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 200) .” , 


From the Attorney General’s Office come 
two recent opinions relating to teacher 
classification; reported in California 


Schools magazine as follows: Change of Classification as Circumvention 


Determination of Classification of Tenure Law 


“Where A is employed by the governing 
board of a school district as a substitute 
employee to take the place of B (a regu- 
lar teacher on leave of absence) and is 
not assigned to teach the classes to which 
B would have been assigned had she re- 
turned, then the status of A is that of a 
probationary employee and not that of a 


“Where a teacher was employed as a 
probationary employee for the school year 
1943-44 by the governing board of a school 
district having an average daily attendance 
of 850 or more, and was given notice on 
May 1, 1944, that her services would not 
be needed for the school year 1944-1945, 
and on May 23, 1944, was re-employed for 
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the school year 1944-1945 as a substitute 
employee, if the action of the board Was 
merely to circumvent tenure and the 
teacher was actually employed to serve in 
the capacity and to teach the classes she 
had taught for the preceding three years, 
she thereby attained tenure under Educa. 
tion Code Section 13081. (AGO 46.113, : 
Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 200.)” a 


* * * 


PROBATIONARY TEACHERS 


A recent opinion from the office of the 
Attorney General -relates to substitute anq 
probationary teachers and reads: 


“Whether a teacher is to be deemed , 
substitute or a probationary teacher for the 
purpose of ascertaining tenure depend 
upon the facts of her employment and of 
her service. If the facts are that she sub. 
stituted for a teacher absent from ery. 
ice, her time thus spent was that of 
substitute, otherwise as a probationary 
teacher.” 


* * * 


TEACHER CLASSIFICATION 
A Recent Court Decision 


There appeared an article in a recent 
law digest, pertaining to teacher classifica. 
tion; reported as 74 Advanced California 
Appellate, 866. 


The extract reads as follows: “74 ACA 
866 — School Teachers; Classifications — 
Ham v. L. A. City H.S. Dist. (L. A. Scott) 
— York: 


“Petitioner was employed as a substitute 
teacher for 6 years continuously in place 
of teachers who were absent for whole 
years. He was then elected a probationary 
teacher; brought this mandamus proceed. 
ing to compel his classification as a per- 
manent teacher. Writ denied. 


“AFFIRMED, This did not constitute 
the 3 years regular employment under Ed. 
C. 13081 entitling petitioner to a perma 
nent status on reelection, so long as he 
was given a substitute status throughout 
the prior service.” 


Please turn to Page 45 


cqsvunsstinarssiinssiiaetiapshi atlas 


SAVE FATS, URGES Betty TOWNSON 
or AMERICAN Fat SALVAGE ComMMIT 
TEE, STRESSING THE ACUTE SHORTAGE 
IN FATS AND OILS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD TODAY, 

TEACHERS TO SPREAD 
OF SALVAGE OF USED 


SHE URGES 
THE MESSAGE 
KITCHEN FAT. 

Two-FIFTHS OF AMERICAN HOUSE- 
WIVES ARE NOT SAVING USED KITCHEN 
FAT. THIS IS A SHAMEFUL WASTE. 


ee 
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California School People 


At the suggestion of a CTA member, we begin with pleasure a series of 
biographic sketches of representative California school people 


VERA HAWKINS 
An Autobiographical Sketch, 
requested by SEN 


ORN, of Scotch-Irish and English an- 
B cestry, on her grandfather’s farm near 
a little town (Martin) in northwest Ten- 
nessee close to the Kentucky border. Her 
grandfather, a Methodist minister by avo- 
cation, never accepted money for preach- 
ing, but helped out whenever and wherever 
needed. 

As a little girl Miss Hawkins came West 
to California with her family seeking a 
healthful climate for her father. She grew 
up in Los Angeles County, attending gram- 
mar and high schools and Pomona College, 
from which she was graduated with a BA 
degree, having majored in Latin with a 
minor in mathematics, and honored by 
election to Phi Beta Kappa society. 


She began teaching in an elementary 
school, 5th and 6th grades, in Riverside 
County. Shortly thereafter transferred to a 
small high school, where she taught many 
subjects: mathematics, Latin, German, his- 
tory, and girls physical education and 
music. 


She has taught mathematics almost exclu- 
sively in San Diego High School. 


Thrilled with the San Diego Teachers 
Association and its activities when she came 
to San Diego, she has served her associa- 
tion in one capacity or another ever 
since. In the early days when SDTA had 
only an office and a telephone but no 
secretary, she took her turn keeping the 
office open, after school, answering the 
telephone, sorting the mail, clipping news- 
papers and listening in awe to the delib- 
erations of the board of directors. 


She served as building chairman of San 
Diego High School, member of various 
committees, campaign director of Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross in the schools 
(several times as also other chairman- 
ships), chairman of salary committee, pub- 
lic relations, welfare. President SDTA, 
president California Teachers Association 
Southern Section, Chairman 
Services and Dues, ete. 


Due to the inability of the SDTA presi- 
dent to go to Atlanta in 1929, she was sent 
in her place as a delegate to the NEA con- 
vention. That was her first NEA conven- 
tion. She attended a number of them 
subsequently and has served on several 
NEA committees (during 1945-46 was on 
Dr. Du Shane’s committee, advisory, for 
Defense of Democracy Through Education) 


Increased 
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as well as committees of Department Class- 
room Teachers, currently on Rules Com- 
mittee, and the National League of Teach- 
ers Associations, of which she is secretary- 
treasurer. 


A charter member of San Diego League 
of Women Voters, she served as its first 
secretary for two years, receiving great 
inspiration from its first president, Ethel 
D. Mintzer (Mrs. Murney Mintzer). 


Attended University of California at 
Berkeley and a number of institutions for 
short courses, such as, William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Reed College, Indiana 
University, University of Denver; Connecti- 
cut State Teachers College at New Haven, 
where she lived in the oldest dormitory on 
the Yale campus; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and the University of Toronto. 


* * ® 


LELAND McLEOD PRYOR 
OF PASADENA 


Sketch prepared at request of SEN 


ELAND McLeod Pryor, born in Clear- 
water, Minnesota. Attended the public 
schools of Minnesota. 


Bachelor of Arts degree from University 
of Minnesota in 1915; Bachelor of Law 
degree from University of Minnesota in 
1917; Master of Arts degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University in 1926. 


Entered the service of United States 
Army in 1917 as a lieutenant. Married 
Eva Locker of St. Paul in 1917; one son, 
Thomas Henry Pryor. 


Elementary school principal, Mankato, 
Minnesota, 1918-19; superintendent of 
Lewiston, Minnesota, public schools 1919- 
23; superintendent, Canon Falls, Minne- 
sota, public schools 1923-27. 


Teacher, Long Beach, California, schools 
1927-28; Pasadena Junior College 1928 to 
present time; now chairman of Division 
of Applied Arts. 

President, California Teachers Associa- 
tion Southern Section 194243; vice-presi- 


dent, California Teachers Association 
1946-47. 


President, California Business Educators 
Association, Southern Section 194243; 
president, California Business Educators 
Association 194344, 


California State director, National Edu- 
cation Association 1944-48, 


President, Civitan International 1937-38. 
President, Investors Mutual Building and 


Loan Association 1937 to present; presi- 
dent, Crown City Insurance Company at 
present time. 


MARY VIRGINIA MORRIS 
Autobiographic Sketch prepared 
at request of SEN 


ARY Virginia Morris, an adopted 

daughter of California, received her 
Bachelor of Education Degree from Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
has done graduate work at University of 
Southern California. All of her teaching 
experience has been in the elementary field 
in Los Angeles City school system. 


Time and interest were the factors which 
influenced Miss Morris to work in her 
professional organizations. She has served 
as vice-president and president of Los 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Club, vice- 
president and president of CTA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Tachers, CTA Southern 
Section Public Relations Chairman and a 
member of the Board of Directors of CTA 
Southern Section. She is a State Council 
Member, chairman of the Intercultural 
Committee and was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of California 
Teachers Association last April. 

Miss Morris interest in education has 
been national as well as local and State. 
She has been a member of numerous NEA 
committees. She was chairman of the 
Public Relations and School Finance Com- 
mittees of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. In 1944 she was elected 
vice-president of NEA Department of-Class 
room Teachers and was re-elected to the 
same office at the recent NEA Convention 
at Buffalo. 

Besides her service in educational or- 
ganizations, Miss Morris has made many 
contributions in California Federation of 
Business and Professional Womens Clubs 
and the California Federation of Womens 
Clubs. She served for 3 years as educa- 
tion chairman of Los Angeles District, 
California Federation of Womens Clubs. 
Her splendid record as education chair- 
man and public relations chairman, city 
section chairman, vice-president and presi- 
dent of Los Angeles District, Business and 
Professional Womens Clubs, is an enviable 
one. The past two years she served as 
State public affairs chairman of California 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Womens Clubs. The War activities of the 
Federation were one of her responsibili- 
ties. Due to her untiring efforts, the Cali- 
fornia Federation was first in war bond 
sales in National Federation of Business 
and Professional Womens Clubs. 

Miss Morris is an active member of PEO. 
She is charter member and first president 
of Chi Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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The school orchestra consists of all boys 
A Club for Fve ry N e 2 and girls who play together for their own 
amusement, as well as to produce fine per. 


CHULA VISTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SWEETWATER UNION fermances for the echeol seadunt bel Oi 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, SAN DIEGO COUNTY for their parents. The main objective of 


the penmanship club is the improvement 
By Joseph Rindone Jr., Principal of standards of writing. Members practice 


HULA VISTA Junior High 
School has a club program 
for all 7th and 8th grade pupils. 
This club program comes during 
a regular part of the school day, 
the last period, which is a regu- 
lar length period of 45 minutes. 
The purpose of the club pro- 
gram is to bring together pupils 
who are interested in the same 
thing and to encourage the devel- 
opment of worthwhile recrea- 
tional interests and hobbies. 


Many Objectives 


The Art Club strives toward the devel- 
opment of a better appreciation of what is 
beautiful in color and design through 
working with different materials. Boys 
glee club gets boys togethers who like to 
sing. Dramatics club is for pupils who 
want to learn to speak with confidence and 
assurance to gain poise before a group of 
people. In addition to the presentation of 
one-act plays, speeches and readings are 
included. 

French club offers a program in conver- 
sation and reading of French. Students 
also learn French songs, make scrap books, 
enjoy displays of French books, dolls, and 
other items of interest. Girls glee .club 
gets girls together who have the ability 
and desire to sing. 

Journalism club gathers news stories, 
prepares the copy and publishes the school 
paper called the “Volcano.” Through the 
school paper, pupils are acquainted with 
the latest developments in the life of the 
school. Knitting Club consists’ of girls 
who learn to knit sweaters, afghans and 
many other projects. The model club 
makes model] airplanes, boats and mobile 
units. 


Nature Study Club 


The nature study club studies wild life 
of this area, including spiders, insects, 
snakes, lizards, birds, rodents, rocks and 
stars. The girls in needlecraft club make 
and decorate hand articles such as towels, 
pillow cases, dresser scarfs, pot holders, 
pillow covers, aprons, dresses, and others. 


The pictures show 3 clubs in action: 
Above — Needlecraft; Center — Boys 
Cooking; Lower — Typing. 


ee ae OS 
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letter and number formations, and im- 
provement of legibility and speed of their 
penmanship. The purpose of the mathe- 
matics club is to provide extra practice in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic. - Pupils 
also do extra work on fractions, decimals, 
and percentage. The reading club is for 
students who have difficulties in reading 
and wish to improve their reading vocabu- 


lary and speed. 


In the Spanish club, pupils learn to 
speak, to read and to write Spanish. The 
typing club is for pupils in the eighth 
grade who wish to learn to type correctly 
with the touch system. They plan the cor- 


rect position at the typewriter, key board 
drills, rapid stroking drills, paragraph 
work, borders, poetry, menus, and how to 
type personal letters. Study club is for 
those boys and girls who wish to have 
extra study for their lessons. The boys 
cooking club is for boys who wish to Jearn 
to cook. 


All pupils in the 7th and 8th grades may 
take any one of the above clubs volun- 
tarily. Much of the best training in junior 
high school is gained through the club 
program, which has become a definite part 
of the junior high school and is recognized 
as sound education for better citizenship. 





Ruminations 


OF AN EIGHTH GRADE SHOP TEACHER ON THE 


OPENING DAY OF SCHOOL 


By George M. Purvis, Teacher, Metal Shop, Ventura Junior High School 


ERE is a little boy before me. 

He is a bit shy but somewhat 
curious. Or he may be blustery; 
if not now, as soon as familiarity 
loosens his tongue. He has so 
many things to tell his friends. 


His feet are much farger than 
when he last shoved them under 


-the desk. The old seat does not 


fit so well. His hands are larger, 
his arms and legs longer. His ap- 
pearance is generally awkward 
yet occasionally you see that 
flash of gracefulness that only 
youth possesses. 


For 3 months he has been 
galavanting around at will, ex- 
cept when his father could in- 
duce him to de some work. He 
isn’t going to like to sit in that 
seat very long. He’s going to be 
crying for action. 


AN INDIVIDUAL 


He is different from every 
other boy in the class. All the 
forces and experiences that have 
been brought to bear on him, the 
inheritance of all his forefathers 
has made here a separate little 
individual personality. 


Like a piece of steel with 
stresses and strains pulling it 
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this way and that, tending to 
warp it or to hold it true, so is 
this little boy with his myriad 
background of experiences and 
inherited traits. 


He isn’t master of his own des- 
tiny. Not yet, anyway. As I see 
all those mannerisms develop, he 
seems more like a puppet on a 


string with his good and his bad 
behavior unfolding before me. 


From me must come much 
kindness, and tolerance, and pa- 
tience. Yes, even love, to qualify 
to be his leader. I shall try most 
earnestly to direct him up that 
path that leads to self control. 
Then he himself may do some- 
thing about that destiny of his. 


WHAT GOES ON? 


Out from those big brown eyes 
dart questioning glances at me. 
What goes on beneath that restive 
thatch of unruly hair? Is he 
wondering how interesting or 
tiresome I will be? How kindly 
or crabby, strict or easy going? 


When at last it is time to leave 
I hope he has the situation sized 
up something like this: “Here is 
a teacher who is interesting. How 
quickly the period passed! I 
guess he is going to make us work 
. . + my gosh, we went to work 
the first day! But he isn’t crabby 
...is he? He won’t stand for 
much fooling around, that’s cer- 
tain. However, Ill try him out 
later.” 








These Yuba City Union High School (Sutter County) bookkeeping students 
were declared international champions for 1946 (public high school division) in 
the Annual Bookkeeping Contest sponsored by Business Education World, New 
York publication. Reginald C. Estep is their instructor. — From Alan Bostwick, in 
charge of publicity, Yuba City Union High School. 
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Silence Is Golden 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXCELLENT FEATURES OF THE 
SILENT FILM FOR CLASSROOM USE 


By Donald M. Hatfield, PhD, Editorial Director, Photo & Sound, San Francisco 


N an era when mechanical 


marvels are regarded as com- 
monplace, when we look to me- 
chanical ingenuity to solve a 
good share of the problems of 
everyday living, it is perhaps not 
surprising that education, too, is 
reaching out for new tools and 
techniques with which it hopes 
to do an even better job than it 
has in the past. Prominent among 
these tools is the motion picture, 
aimed at showing, by movement, 
animation or microphotogra- 
phy, points not otherwise de- 
monstrable. 

As a result of the almost uni- 
versal use of sound in motion- 
picture theaters, we have come 
to assume that film combining 
picture and sound is intrinsically 
better than film without sound. 
The extent to which this assump- 
tion has become part and parcel 
of our thinking is indicated by 
our acceptance of the term 
“audio-visual aids.” 


A Clear Massage 


Are we justified in this acceptance? The 
question arose recently in connection with 
a showing of mixed sound and silent edu- 
cational films to a preview committee. 
After projecting a series of typical sound 
films, the operator put on a silent film, 
with interpolated titles. The effect was 
startling, for although the silent film was 
old and scratched, its message was clear 
and easily assimilated. In fact, the silent 
film was greeted with some relief, after 
the flood of sound that had been washing 
over the audience. 

Why this relief? An analysis of the situ- 
ation revealed that every member of the 
audience had been working, and working 
hard, to keep up with the rapid pacing of 
the sound motion-pictures. The combina- 
tion of visual and auditory stimuli had 
taxed the assimilative capacities of an 
adult audience — and yet these films were 
supposedly directed at a juvenile audience. 
And they were average “teaching” motion 
pictures. 

In contrast, the silent film was slow- 
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paced, and required only visual attention. 
Consequently, time was allowed for indi- 
vidual thought and interpretation. Instead 
of being driven into a pattern of thinking 
by the persuasive voice of a narrator, the 
viewer was led, via the titles, to think for 
himself, to evaluate what he saw in terms 
of his past experience. In other words, 
the student who sees this film is able to 
participate, mentally, in the learning ex- 
perience. 


Silent Is Better 


Now, what relation does this bear to the 
practical utilization of motion pictures in 
the classroom? First, it would seem to in- 
dicate that we, as educators and as pro- 
ducers of educational motion pictures, 
should give some consideration to utilizing 
silent films in teaching, and to the produc. 
tion of such new materials as are adapted 
to the silent treatment. Fundamentally, the 
silent motion-picture is a better teaching 
tool than is the sound motion-picture, ex- 
cept for such subjects as music or the 
physics of sound. F. Dean McClusky, in 
a recent article’, poses a hypothetical situa- 
tion in which a motion picture is to be 
produced to show peristaltic action in the 
intestine. At one point he writes, “Com- 
mentary? None. Leave that to the teacher.” 
Here lies the crux of the matter. It seems 
to me that it is far better, from the stand- 
point of integration, for the teacher to use 
the motion-picture as he would a chart, a 
map, or any of the many other visual aids 
— to present it as a part of his course, not 
as something fortuitously added. 


The Stranger 


A sound motion-picture is supplementary 
— it must be, so long as the narrative is 
presented by someone other than the 
teacher. Disembodied though the voice of 
the narrator may be, it still carries author- 
ity in explaining what the students are 
seeing, authority which would better be 
vested in the teacher. In other words, so 
long as there is a “stranger” in the class- 
room, there is going to be an atmosphere 
of unrest and excitement. With the silent 
motion-picture, the teacher is maintaining 


1. McClusky, F. D., 1946. Production Pat- 
terns for Educational Films. Educa- 
tional Screen, 25, no. 4:174, 175, 183. 
April. 


his close contact with his students at all 
times. 

The silent film is much more flexible 
as a teaching tool. For one thing, it may 
be re-edited at any time, with deletions or 
additions as required by the changing a5. 
pects of the particular material concerned, 
This is impracticable with a sound film, 
since changes break up the continuity of 
the sound, and, even more important, the 
sound track on dny sound motion-picture 
is 24 frames, or roughly 6 inches, ahead of 
the picture. This means that cutting the 
film at the picture will chop off some of 
the sound for the following scene, anq 
leave some of the sound for the deleted 
picture. A surprising number of people 
are unaware of this fact, and numeroy 
films have been ruined through attempy 
to edit a composite release print. 

Also, silent film lends itself to relatively 
short sequences, say 25 feet or so, that may 
be projected to illustrate a particular point, 
just as a slide might be used, but where 
the motion is important. 
file’ for a course in beginning zoology, 
for instance, might include 10 or 15 shor 
rolls, demonstrating things not otherwise 
easily explained, such as development of 
the hepatic portal system, action of the 2, 
3-, or 4-chambered heart, and the principle 
of axial gradients. 


Less Expensive 


Finally, in addition to the fact that s- 
lent footage is less expensive, the equip. 
ment to project it is simpler and les 
expensive than comparable sound motion 


The “motion § 






picture equipment. Thus it is possible to | 


consider the silent projector as a classroom 
adjunct, similar to laboratory equipment, 
globes, charts, etc., in being always readily 
available. 

In conclusion, it is felt that silent mo- 
tion-picture footage is a better teaching 
tool than is a sound motion-picture, with 


the exceptions noted above. It promotes 


close contact between teacher and pupils, 
possesses greater flexibility, is more easily 
edited to fit the requirements of the indi 


vidual teacher, and is less expensive to pro | 


duce and to show. 


ONE WORLD 


By Margaret Clinton, English Teacher, 
LaJolla Junior High School, Placentia, 
Orange County 


I note with some surprise 
Spring still recurs. 

In spite of world affairs 
Each seed prefers 

To sprout, nor seems aware 
Of coming doom. 

Ignorant courage this ... 
To dare to bloom. 
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I's A DOG'S LIFE 


By Paul Carano, 
Hanford, Kings County 


AST year I did some 

Teaching in a little 
Town in Colorado — and 
We had a kid in our 
School who was spoiled 
Rotten clean through — he 
Came from one of the 
Prominent families in 
Town — his name was 
Frankie Smith and he 
Was the kind of kid 
That makes teachers wish 
They were something else. 


When the report cards 

Came out at the end of 

The first quarter, why 
Naturally Frankie got a 
Whole string of F’s and 
U’s—he really was a 

Little pest — and of 

Course that didn’t set well 
With his mother a tall — so 
What does she do but 

Call up the teachers one 

At a time and really 

Give them a raking over 
The coals — Brother, ’'m 
Telling you she insulted 
Them up one side and down 
The other — and all this 
Time I was thinking to 
Myself — “Pal, you’re in for 
A roasting next.” 


A couple of days later 

Who should call me up 

But Mrs. Smith — Boy she 
Was on the warpath and 

She barged right in — 

“Mr. Carano — she said — who 
Do you think you are to 

Give my Frankie those F’s 
And U’s—and if you 

Were any kind of a teacher 
A tall you’d know that my 
Frankie is the smartest and 
Sweetest boy in your darned 
Old school — and if you 

Had any sense you wouldn’t 
Be a teacher in the first place.” 


All this time mind you 

I just stood there and took 
Tt — but that last remark 

Got my goat — after all 

There aren’t many of us who 
Have too much sense but 

My golly we don’t like for 
Someone to throw it into 

Our faces like that — 

So I blew my top. 

“Now look here Mrs. Smith — I 
Said —TI can be just as polite 
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And courteous as the next 
Fellow but when someone 

Gets nasty with me why I can get 
Pretty nasty too — in the first 
Place I didn’t GIVE your 
Frankie those failing grades — 
He EARNED them — and in the 
Second place if you were 
Sincerely interested in the 
Welfare of your child you'd 
Come up to the school and 

Talk it over with the teachers 
Like an intelligent parent 
Should — and furthermore 

When you do come up to 

See me be sure to come 

After 3:30 because I don’t like 
To have my classes disturbed.” 
Wham! down went her receiver — 
Brother she sure cut me off 


Short — but I was burning and 
As I strode down the hall 

Miss Timidhart stuck her 

Head out of her classroom 
And said — “My goodness 
Gracious Mr. Carano you surely 
Lost your temper” — “No 

Miss Timidhart” —I said — 


“I JUST FOUND IT.” 


* * * 


El Segundo City Schools, Los Angeles 
County, Harry E. Moore, superintendent, 
now have a single salary schedule for 
teachers, which became effective July 1. 
Congratulations to El Segundo upon this 
forward step; the single salary schedule 
movement is spreading among California 
unified school districts. 





Youth Shouldn't Drink 


By Angelo Patri* 


oo young people will not drink intoxicating thirst- 


provoking, so-called refreshers. Alcohol is no good for young 


people. They have no need of it; their bodies have no use for it. 
It can do them no possible good, but plenty of harm. 


Youth and beauty are, or ought to be, synonymous. Drink that 
drugs consciousness, and alcohol always does —that’s why it is 
used — rob faces and bodies of all semblance of Beauty. Faces 
become blank, blanker with each drink, eyes become something like 
stewed gooseberries. The upright graceful body slumps like an 
empty sack, which it is, for intelligence flees before alcohol. 


This is youth’s day. The war has opened the doors wide to initiative, inven- 
tion, experiment and creation, all of which are youth’s own field. Age can 
direct, advise and inform but it takes youth to dare the unknown, try the 
new way, work the long hours and interminable days that a new idea demands 
for its achieving. A muddled brain, a shaky hand will not serve here. 


Alcohol removes the hard-earned inhibitions that preserve good conduct. 
A young person under its influence is likely to do things that he would never 
dream of doing in his sober senses. Many a young life has been wrecked 
under such conditions. What had been done in a moment of alcoholic 
aberration could not be undone in years of regret and grief. It is dangerous 
to drink when one is young. Youth is wine strong enough for any young 
person and to stimulate it is to invite trouble. 


It is all very well to say that moderation is all that is required. For some 
that may be so but not for all. Youth is not likely to be moderate in anything 
it undertakes. It is all or nothing with them usually, so in this matter it 
would be well to choose the nothing. 


The young person who says, “Well, they are all drinking. How can I 
stand out Makes me look like a dud,” is in danger and does not know it. 
When he confesses that he cannot stand alone on his opinions he confesses 
that he has not much self control. That kind of young person should never 
drink. 


Girls should not touch alcoholic liquors. The reasons are obvious. It is 


for them to steady the young men and so maintain their dignity, their beauty 
and their intelligence. 





* Reprinted from South Carolina Education News, by permission of the 
editor and the author. 








CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CENTRAL COAST SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Oleta M. Brewington, Teacher, Washington School, Salinas; 
Monterey County; President of the Department 


HE coming school year will 

be an important one and 
should be a very busy one for 
every teacher in California. 

The teachers as a group face 
one of the greatest tests of all 
times in our State. 

WILL THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA BACK 
AN AMENDMENT THAT WILL GUARANTEE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS A MINIMUM SALARY 
OF $2400 PER YEAR? 

If we as teachers cannot secure the sup- 
port of the citizens of California when 
“California schools are deteriorating at an 
alarming rate due to the abnormal demand 
upon school facilities resulting from enor- 
mous growth in the State’s population, and 
teacher pay scales so low that trained edu- 
cators are being forced to abandon their 
prefession for more lucrative employ- 
ment,” then we should fold our tents and 
silently steal away. 

Such an opportune time to improve 
teaching conditions will not come our way 
again for many years, 

Through the united efforts of all the 
teacher organizations of California, I be- 
lieve the proposed amendment can be 
carried by a large majority. 

We, of the Central Coast Section Class- 
room Teachers Department, have been 
handicapped to seme extent due to the 
fact that our schools ar so widely sepa- 
rated. It has been hard for us to get to- 
gether for our regular meetings. 

It is the hope of your Section president, 
in the future, to bring the purposes and 
activities of California Teachers Associa- 
tion and Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers to the direct attention of all teachers 
of the Section. 

Criticism has been voiced that informa- 
tion concerning CTA never gets beyond 
the Council Members nor the local princi- 
pal, and that a majority of CTA offices 
are held by principals and superintend- 
ents, as was stated in a report made by a 
committee appointed in 1945 to study the 
organization of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation: 


The Pioneers 


“It seems that our present situation is 
the result of custom and expediency that 
has arisen from the lack of active interest 
and participation on the part of the teacher 
group. Certain work had to be done if 
education and the teaching profession was 


to progress in California. The pioneers 
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of interest were the school administrators. 
They carried on and did a splendid job. 
The major part of California’s educational 
achievement is due to their efforts. How- 
ever, with the very progress of education, 
has come a belated interest on the part of 
the teachers in their professional organiza- 
tion. At this time, when organization 
seems to be the byword of every group, 
when progress of any. group seems to hinge 
on the pressure that it can exert as a 
group, the teachers recognize this and, 
realizing that they have long been mem- 
bers of a respected and effective group, 
now desire to take a more active part in 
its administration. It is the belief of many 
of us that unless the teachers interest and 
activity is taken care of by our own pro- 
fessional organization, other organizations 
will make a bid for their support to the 
detriment of teaching as a profession and 
education as a bulwark of the American 
way of life.” 


An Excellent Plan 


John R. King, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in the Central 
Section, and his executive board, have 
worked out an excellent idea for the 
elected representatives to Section and 
State meetings to personally pass on to 
other teachers the knowledge and informa- 
tion gained at the various meetings they 
attend. 


Oleta M. Brewington, President 









1 shall try to follow this suggesteg 
method insofar as it can be applied to the 
Central Coast Section. 

As suggested, I will contact each princi. 
pal in the Central Coast Section ang 
request him to ask his faculty to select a 
CTA representative for his school. This 
representative will then become the recipi. 
ent of all information, this information 
to be passed on to the other teachers, 


Get Out the Vote 


Naturally, the main issue in all teacher 
organizations in California this fall will 
be the proposed amendment guaranteeing 
a $2400 minimum salary for teachers and 
increased State support for public schools, 
Through the combined efforts of all teach. 
ers and teacher clubs, we must see that 
this amendment receives a passing vote. 


NOTHER important problem to be 

taken up this fall by our Classroom 
Teachers Department is an amendment to 
the Constitution of our own Department in 
regard to the election of a president and 
vice-president. 

The Constitution now reads: “The Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be elected 
for alternating periods of two years, the 
President’s election coming on the even- 
numbered years and the Vic-President’s en 
the odd-numbered years.” 

In this way there is no chance that one 
who has served as vice-president may ever 
become president of the organization. 
Therefore the experience we may have 
gained while serving as vice-president is 
lost, and a totally inexperienced person is 
elected to the office as president. Such 
a system does not work to the best advan- 
tage of the Department. 

The fall meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Department will be held when the 
Central Coast Section Council meeets. 

This is election year for a new president 
for this Department. I urge you to sponsor 
a candidate who will work for the growth 
and development of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, because in this ma 
jority group lies the strength of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Bibliography of Books for Children is 4 
100-page bulletin listing some 900 selected 
and approved books for children ages 2 to 
14, showing the name and address of the 
publisher, the author, publication date, 
price, age level and a brief annotation. 

It can be used as a working tool and 
reference source by educators and students 
and a guide for parents in the selection of 
books. This 1946 revised edition was com 
piled by LuVerne Crabtree Walker and 
Herbert S. Zim; price 75c; Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW, Washington 6, DC. 
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GEOGRAPHY FROM THE AIR 


HE scope assumed by postwar aviation 
‘Bas its imminent effects on commerce 
and international relations are emphasized 
in a 16 mm educational sound-and-color 
motion-picture processed at Telefilm Stu- 
dios of Hollywood by Air-Age Education 
Research for non-profit distribution to 
senior, and junior high schools of the 
nation. 

The film, produced in cooperation with 
Air Transport Command of the United 
States, was devised to impress youngsters 
with the facts of postwar aviation, Effect 
of air travel on commerce and international 
relations are vividly shown. The change 
in geographical aspects also is accentuated. 

The film was produced under supervi- 
sion of Ned L. Reglein, Ed. D., formerly 
of Army Air Forces First Motion Picture 
Unit, and is for use in geography and 
social-study courses in schools. Berk An- 
thony of Telefilm Studios directed editing 
and film processing. 

The short subject is first of a series to 
acquaint students with the new era of avia- 
tion expansion and lifting of former geo- 
graphical limitations. It is part of the 
Air-Age Education program which includes 

use of various mediums of instruction. 





Scene snapped during production of Geography From The Air, motion 
picture, at Telefilm Studios in Hollywood. The film is for distribution to junior 
and senior high schools throughout the nation to acquaint youngsters with strides 
made by aviation. Photo by Harvey S. Hines, Telefilm Inc., Hollywood. 





The U. S. Educational Mission to Japan 
NEA Issues Noteworthy Report 


ALIFORNIA school-people have already read much in the 
public press concerning the United States educational 
mission to Japan, sent in response to a request from General 
MacArthur to the War Department that a group of American 
educators be sent there for one month. The War Department 


requested the Department of State to select and appoint the 
members of the mission. 


George D. Stoddard served as chairman of the committee 
of 24; Frank N. Freeman, dean of school of education, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, was the Californian on the 


committee. The commission spent the month of March in 
Japan. , 


Willard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary and a member 
of the mission, in May issued a 4-page leaders letter giving a 
comprehensive account of the educational situation in Japan 
and the major recommendations of the mission. 


He stated, “Japan cannot advance educationally unless she 
1s permitted to live and reestablish herself economically. Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his staff are facing their problems with 
Insight and courage in a sincere attempt to demonstrate the 
spirit and methods of democracy to the Japanese people.” 
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U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


High school seniors desiring to become 
officers in the Merchant Marine and apply 
for appointment as cadet-midshipmen in 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
must have their applications postmarked 
not later than October 10, in order to be 
considered for the next entrance examina- 
tion of November 6. 


Seniors scheduled to be graduated in 
January or February, 1947, with insuffi- 
cient scholastic units when the application 
is submitted, will be permitted to take the 
November examination subject to a satis- 
factory completion of studies in progress. 


Youths 16% to 21 years of age and 
Armed Force veterans to the age of 24 may 
apply. Candidates who complete the train- 
ing will be qualified for a license as a 
deck or engineer officer in the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine and a commission as Ensign 
U. S. Maritime Service, and Ensign U. S. 
Naval Reserve, upon being graduated from 
the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. The 
4-year training course includes one year at 
sea on a merchant or training ship. Schools 
are located at San Mateo, California, and 
Pass Christian, Mississippi, with the Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, N. Y. 


Applicants should write to: Supervisor, 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, Train- 
ing Organization, WSA, Washington 25, 
BD. Cc. 
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"All They Needed Was a Chance" 


By Irving W. Smith, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 


Richmond, Contra Costa County 
HEY had had the necessary 


stamina and purpose and per- 
sistence — those 39 men and 
women in the graduating class of 
our evening high school. Some of 
them had proved it on battle- 
fields in distant lands. Yet only 
14 of them had appeared in per- 
son to receive their diplomas. 
The 25 who were absent all had 
one reason or another for not be- 
ing on hand, but in every case it 
was a valid reason. 


One young man was obviously 
very restless. A fine dew of per- 
spiration broke out on his fore- 
head during the exercises. He 
disappeared just as soon as the 
diplomas had been handed out 
and the class had returned to 
their seats from the platform. 
His wife was having their first 
baby in the nearby hospital. He 
ran from one ceremony to the 
other. 


No, this is not a heavily docu- 
mented or objective study and 
evaluation of  scientifically-de- 
rived pedagogical data. Subjec- 
tive, inspirational, and of no 
permanent value, it is merely a 
little attempt to indicate the up- 
lift, the new courage, and the 
pride which one observer felt 
that night. 


None of the 39 graduates had 
had the carefree opportunities 
for high schooling which our 700 
day high school graduates had 
enjoyed. War work, service in 
the Armed Forces, economic or 
social barriers had stood between 
them and the easy achievement 
of high school graduation. 


The substitute opportunities of 
evening high school, however, 
had been opened to them. Those 
of them who had the necessary 


urge, endurance, and mental 
equipment to seize upon and util- 
ize the opportunities, found 
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themselves under the expert 
guidance of an unusual corps of 
teachers with industrial, trade, 
and commercial experience in 
addition to classroom experience. 


These men and women stu- 
dents had shown an eagerness, a 
responsiveness, and an enthu- 
siasm that had made the teachers 
look forward to the evening 
classes with joy and zest. Even 
after a full day’s employment in 
stores and factories, these stu- 
dents absorbed the best the 
teachers had to offer — and 
came back for more. They had 
set high values on these directed 
opportunities to learn. 


A CHINESE LAD 


One student was a Chinese lad 
who had come to this country 6 
years ago. He had learned what 
was to him a foreign language; 
namely, English. He had worked 
daytimes in a meat market. But 
his mind was set tipon becoming 
a civil engineer in order that he 
might return to ravished China to 
help in its reconstruction. To go 
to college he had to have prepara- 
tory high schooling. By his day- 
time work he had supported him- 
self while attending night high 
school. 


His work was of high caliber. 
For ‘example, under an experi- 
enced teacher of high school 
science he had completed a full 
year’s work in chemistry in 12 
weeks of night school. But when 
he applied for admission to one 
institution of higher learning, the 
registrar ruled that he lacked 
“credit” in a foreign language. 
“You will have to offer at least 
2 years of credit in a foreign 
language.” 

“But,” said the Chinese lad, 
“English is a foreign language to 
me, and you are allowing me 3 
years credit in that.” 





“IT can’t help that. The re. 
quirements allow you to offer 
Spanish but not English.” 


“Well, couldn’t I offer Chi. 
nese, inasmuch as that seems ty. 
be a foreign language here,” 

“No, I’m afraid I can’t do that, 
The requirements are very spe. 
cific. I’m afraid you have ty 
offer Spanish.” 





“Even though Spanish isn’t 
used in my country and civil ep. 
engineering is desperately 
needed?” 

“Tm sorry, but those are the 
regulations.” 


Another graduate, a dusky and 
brawny technical sergeant, had 
come in to register. “Where did 
you last attend school?” he was 
asked. In excellent English with 
spicy southern coloring, he 
smiled, “The University of Sai. 


pan!” 


“But surely you attended high 
school somewhere?” 


“Oh, yessuh; two years in Ar. 
kansas. But that was _ several 
years ago. Since then Ah’s been 
too busy spreading Democracy.” 


In the Army he had had a se. 
rious and important job —in 
which one makes a mistake but 
once: checking live ammunition 
for deterioration. He was quick, 
obviously intelligent. He wanted 
a high school diploma because 
“Ah cain’t go on with mah 
chosen work without it.” 


A WORTHY GOAL 


He wanted to go to college in 
order to become eligible for 
counseling in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for persons of his 
own race. 


All 14 of these veterans had 
been determined to be eligible 
for graduation by means of the 
GED (general education devel 
opment) Tests, devised by the 
American Council on Education, 
and accepted by California set 
ondary schools generally as valid 
and comprehensive. 
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But the Negro technical ser- 
geant still had one barrier to sur- 
mount before becoming com- 
pletely eligible. “Take this book 
along with you and study it. 
When you are ready we ll give 
you a written examination,” said 
the registrar. 

“Pardon me suh,” objected the 
sergeant, “Ah work all day at 
the Army Base. In the barracks 
at night, ah just cain’t study.” 

“All right,” decided the regis- 
trar, “come in early tomorrow 
night, sit over at that desk with 
this book, and begin to get 
started.” 

At the end of an hour the 
next evening the sergeant had 
said, “Suh, ah’s raidy,” and had 
passed a very nearly perfect ex- 
amination. 


STRANDED 


Another young man, married 
to a college graduate, had found 
himself stranded as a boilermak- 
er’s helper unless he could ac- 
quire the necessary high school- 
ing to continue towards his ob- 
jective of engineering. 

More mature and more serious 
than her erstwhile associates in 
day high school, one member of 
the class had quit school as soon 
as the law allows. Her mother 
had persuaded her to enter eve- 
ning high, where maturity and 
serious purpose were the rule. 
That mother was high in her 
praise of the readjustment which 
had been accomplished. 


One veteran was absent from 
his graduation exercises because 
he was too busy completing his 
first half-year of study in one of 
our State Colleges. Five other 
veterans were absent because of 
their work on the night shift at 
one of the large local industries. 
At the time they had first ac- 
cepted reemployment, the indus- 
trial counselor had advised, 
“You veterans had better take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in the evening high school 
here and get your high school 
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diplomas. That will put you in 
line for advancements in our or- 
ganization.” They had taken the 
advice. 

Still another veteran was ab- 
sent that night because he was in 
another city studying to become 
a certified public accountant, — 
and already marked as the most 
outstanding prospect in his class. 


CAN'T BE STOPPED 


What wonder that such young 
chaps could not be stopped in 
Normandy and Saipan! Some of 
them might be possibly somewhat 
bashful at walking up to receive 
high school diplomas, but they 
had faced machine guns and 
hand grenades. 


The only 40-year-old graduate 
in the class has held a high civil 
service rating for many years. 
But always, within her, had been 
a cankerous feeling of inferiority 
because in her younger days she 
had left school to go to work be- 
fore obtaining a high school di- 
ploma. She had completed the 
necessary requirements by some 
correspondence courses in the 
nearby university with a rating 


of A, and by some evening classes 
in our school. 


But the bright lad, already a 
journeyman electrician at 18 
years, was the pride and joy of 
one teacher. When he enrolled, 
she discovered that he had the 
reading ability of the normal 
child in the third grade. In one 
year this capable teacher had 
brought his reading ability up to 
high school level. When he had 
been thrown out of work by the 
closing of the shipyards after 
V-J Day, he had supplemented 
his evening school work by en- 
rolling also in classes in one of 
our day high schools. By so do- 
ing, he had reduced the time for 
completing our graduation re- 
quirements by a year or more. 

Thus, — quietly and unsung 
—our evening high school has 
tried to meet the individual 
needs of a variety of persons 
whose past experiences and cir- 
cumstances have not fitted the 
pattern of stereotyped schooling. 
To one observer of that gradua- 
tion this reflection brought cour- 
age, uplift, and a wee bit of 
pride. 





THE RELATED ARTS 


Fs T. LEMOS, director of the art de- 
partment, Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education at Stan- 
ford University, in a recent letter to the 
editor of this magazine, stated in part: 


The recent Poster Contest conducted by 
the Latham Foundation was quite success- 
ful and the results exceeded our expecta- 
tions. One of the main topics for posters 
entered in this contest was that of World 
Friendship and Cooperation. There seems 
to be considerable interest along this line 
on the part of everyone as indicated by 
the many posters we received. 

At this time, I am writing to you about 
a proposition in which we would sincerely 
appreciate your cooperation if the plan 
can be worked out. New York City is the 
headquarters of a national organization 
known as The Related Arts Service. This 
organization is a non-profit group that has 
for its main objective the encouragement 
of art in the educational systems and the 
development of art appreciation with the 
general public. 


The Related Arts organization issues 
bulletins that are sent to leading educators, 
schools and societies throughout the coun- 
try. This service is entirely gratis and 
has been greatly helpful in developing art 
appreciation generally. Because of the 
wide spread of this publicity and the type 
of educators contacted, The Related Arts 
organization tries to have these bulletins 
written by key people who have achieved 
a reputation as leaders in their field. 


Know Your Neighbors 


At the present time, The Related Arts 
hopes to put out a bulletin with the title 
of Know Your Neighbors or some other 
phrase conveying the same idea. With the 
present means of transportation and com- 
munication, all nations are neighbors. 
Distance is measured in time rather than 
in miles as in the days of our forefathers. 

The Related Arts believes that the objec- 
tives of United Nations can be accom- 
plished by a better understanding between 
peoples of ether countries. It believes 
that arts and crafts can be an important 
factor in such an educational program. 
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SPELLING WE USE 


This admirable new series of spelling 
textbooks, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 333 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, for Grades 2-8, is the culmination 
of more than 25 years of continuous re- 
search in the field of spelling. 


The authors, Drs. Horn and Ashbaugh, 
have long been recognized as two of the 
country’s foremost authorities in the field 
of spelling research and instruction. The 
authors utilized all available and valid 
vocabulary data on the selection and grade 
arrangement of words. 


The test-study method is employed be- 
cause it has been proved successful by 
years of classroom use. The method of 
study is economical of both teachers and 
pupils time and efficient in producing 
better spelling results. 


Grade by grade, cloth cover edition, 56c 
each. A teachers manual and semester 
tests are furnished free to all teachers 
using this series. 
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The Unsung Teacher Speaks 


By Ruth Marie Michell, Intermediate Teacher, Big Creek School, 
Fresno County 





Our June issue featured Rockpile School, the Di Giorgio Educational Project, on Pages 6 and 52. 
Space limitations prevented publishing in that issue the above illustration, showing the presentaton of 





‘M working, not alone for common pay — 

But with the hope Ill hear, some distant day — 
“You are the teacher whom I’ve loved the best; 
Most kind you were; more helpful than the rest.” 
And so, with that thought in my consciousness, — 
I try to leaven Learning with Caress. 


Many there are half-orphaned ; — insecure, — 
Awaiting just a word that will assure 

That life is worth the living. I am remiss 
Unless I speak of worlds more fair than this — 
And point the way, and make each understand 
He matters in this and “That Other Land.” 

A vital part of God’s great loving plan, — 

He matters, though he’s such a little man. 


I try each day, with all my heart and soul 

To keep the vision of“ That Distant Goal,” — 
And trust I’ve brought my “captive audience” — 
A bit of that I’ve glimpsed “beyond the fence.” 


Sq“ 


More About the Di Giorgio School Project 





Sitting, left to right: Walter Kane, general manager, Bakersfield Californian; Joseph Di Giorgio, 
president, Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation; John C. Moore, clerk, Di Giorgio School District; Gerald E. 
Dennerlein, superintendent, Di Giorgio School District. 


Standing, left to right: Frank Reed, publisher, Arvin Tiller; Emory Gay Hoffman, Kern County 
Chamber of Commerce; C. W. Harty, Kern County supervisor; Leo B. Hart, Kern County superin- 
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Suggested School Calendar: School Year 1946-47 


By Jay E. Partridge, Butte County Superintendent of Schools, and used in 
that county for the past several years 





MONTH S$ M T W T F S 
September 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 School opens September 2 
” First Month 8 9 10 1 12 13 «14 Days taught 19 
Se & FF & Bw FD September 9 — Admission Day 
22 8623 24 6-25 26 «27 28 
October 29 30 1 2 3 4 5 School days in month 20 
Second Month 6 7 8 eS i 12 Days taught 39 


13 14 #15 16 17 +«=18 = «#19 
na n’iuirnwnsenews 26 
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November a7 3s 32 WwW 1 - Schools days in month 19 
Third Month 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Days taught 58 
10 11 12 #13 «14 ~«15~—=«#16 November 11 — Armistice Day 
17 18 SS ww 2 22 2a 
December 24 26 27 #28 #%wW = 30 November 25-27 — Institute 
Fourth Month 1 3 2 5 6 7 November 28, 29 — Thanksgiving 
8 ye vu ee we School days in month 15 
15 17 18 19 20 21 Days taught 73 
December-January 22 24 2 2% 27 2 December 22-January 4 Vacation 
Fifth Month 29 31 1 2 3 4 School days in month 10 
5 7 8 > & Days taught 83 
12 7 Fy SS. 18 
January-February 19 aAaewvns @ School days in month 19 
Sixth Month . 26 sa 3D BW 1 Days taught 102 
2 = 5 6 7 8 February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday 
9 11 12 13 «14 = «15 
February-March 16 18 19 20 21 22 School days in month 20 
Seventh Month 23 25 26 27° 28 1 Days taught 122 
2 4 3 6 7 8 
9 1l 12 13 14 15 
March-April 16 oe FF a 2 BB March 30-April 5 — Easter 
Eighth Month 23 so wBe Tw BB D Vacation 
30 1 2 3 4 5 School days in month 15 
6 8 > @ FW 2 Days taught 137 
April-May 13 15 16 17 18 19 School days in month 19 
Ninth Month 20 223M HS 26 Days taught 156 
27 29 30 1 2 3 May 30 — Memorial Day 
o 6 7 8 9 10 
May-June it @st wf & -i - School days in month 20 
Tenth Month ss 19 #2 2) 2 2 ZF, Days taught 176 
3s 2&7 2 FP BB School closes June 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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SAND STORM Dust blows in wraith-like ribbons, And when the wind at last dies down, 
And be-fogs the cloud like sky; There are smooth sand hills round the 

By Hazel G. Stagg Bremm, Small trees shake and quiver, town; 

Teacher,* Los Angeles As the wind goes pushing by. And on the table and the chairs, 


The tumbling weeds are tumbling 


Fingers write in the dusty layers. 
The sun, weakened from all the dust, 


And the wind is blowing hard; Shines faintly here below. Ts 
Palm trees spank their children, The gusts of wind are bold and bad, Revolt of the South and West, by Mez- 
Leaves twirl across the yard. They streak the sand across the road. erick, a volume of 300 pages, is published 





*“Sand Storm” was written on the way 
to Palm Springs. We encountered the sand 


storm which the papers said was the worst 
in 40 years. 
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by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madison 
Sand beats against both paint and pane, Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.; price $3. It 
And man and beast must shelter seek, is the story of how eastern United States 
Lest sand get in their eyes and noses, dominates and how the West and South 
They dare not from their door-ways peek. are revolting. 
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CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


For Young Californians 


Albert R. Lang, Fresno State 
College 


Hor important is the choice 


of a vocation? 


There are four critical events during the 
life span of every normal individual, and 
choosing a vocation is one of these. 


About birth and death the individual has 
no choice, but the other two—a vocation 
and a life mate—are of his own selection. 
A vocation is so tied up with the individ- 
ual and his future that it becomes one of 
the most important decisions that he will 
ever be called upon to make. He should 
give his vocational choice long and careful 
consideration and should seek the advice 
of his school counselor. It should be 
talked over with his parents and others 
interested in his welfare. 


He should consider his own abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and chances of being 
of service to humanity and meeting an ur- 
gent social need. He should seek much 
information of the career type. No one but 
the individual concerned should make the 
final decision. One’s success and happiness 
in life will depend much upon a wise vo- 
cational decision and a thorough prepara- 
tion for it. 


For so many young men to choose the 
same occupations for which there will be 
relatively limited demand, shows a lack of 
proper perspective and for a large num- 
ber can lead only to disappointment and a 
wasted career. 


Perhaps you yourself should give the 
matter of a vocation more serious atten- 
tion than you have done. Did you give 
elementary teaching consideration? Here 
are some guides: 


Is teaching important? 


Every worthwhile young person wants 
to do an important kind of work. No vo- 


cation is more important to society than 
Teaching. 


There can be no greater work than to 
help children prepare themselves for demo- 
cratic citizenship and to take their places 
as adults. 


The knowledge that one is rendering 
an important service causes teaching to be 
a highly satisfying profession. It is through 
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the public school that the best interests 
of the social group are being guarded, our 
great social heritage is being preserved 
and improved, and the welfare of each 
citizen is being promoted. For a young 
person with a deep desire to help bring 
about a better world, teaching has great 
appeal. 


The teacher enjoys a stimulating atmo- 
sphere of growth and development; sees 
the child acquire skills, habits, knowledge, 
and ideals; and realizes the importance 
of his influence and guidance in turning 
out good citizens. Nothing is more im- 
portant nor more satisfying than a teacher 
helping the young become the best kind 
of men and women, well prepared to live 
happily and successfully throughout their 
life time. 


Whatever each person eventually does in 
life, the teacher has a part. What could 
be more important? What type of work 
could be more satisfying? For a large 
number of capable and ambitious young 
people, teaching as a life career should 
have earnest consideration. 


How do I know I would be a good 
teacher ? 


Do you have the ability to think? Do 
you like school and learning? Do you en- 
joy helping others with their work? Are 
you mentally alert and intellectually hon- 
est? Do you have a sense of humor? Are 
you sympathetic and tolerant? Do you 
want to be socially useful? Do you like 
to be a leader? Is your scholarship better 
than average? Do you find an elementary 
school interesting to visit? Do you like 
to work with scoutmasters and campfire 
counselors? 


You will have to be your own final 
judge; but your school counselor, teach- 
ers, classmates, and others may be of help. 
You really don’t have to be absolutely cer- 
tain about it now anyway since your high 
school and junior college work should be 
a well-rounded general education whether 
you teach or do something else. 


When you enroll at one of California’s 
teacher-training institutions, there will be 
a faculty committee and a faculty adviser 
to help you determine your qualifications 
for teaching and to arrange a program 
suited to your needs. 


A teacher first of all must be a normal 
human-being, the same as anybody should 
be. For all who wish to be teachers Cali- 
fornia has set up requirements in scholar- 
ship, intelligence, professional aptitude, 
physical fitness, language usage, personal 
character, many-sided interests, and gen- 
eral fitness for teaching. Teacher training 
institutions have enlarged upon these. 


Can I be sure of a position? 


California is in great need of element, 
school teachers, as is the rest of the ny 
tion. Of California’s 45,000 public schog 
teachers, more than 10,000 are teaching 
with temporary emergency credentials be 
cause persons with adequate training are 
not available in sufficient numbers, 


The greatest shortage of teachers js in 
elementary education. 

It is estimated that the shortage of 
regularly-qualified elementary teachers jp 
California will continue until at least 1953 
and a good guess is that it will last much 
longer. 


California faces an enormous increas 
in school children, requiring before long 
at least 70,000 teachers. Migrations from 
other States have been tremendous, already 
raising California’s population to around 
9,200,000. No well-prepared young person 
need worry about getting a teaching posi. 
tion in California. 


The opportunities in the elementay 
field are great. Teaching is the largest of 
all professions. No vocation offers greater 
assurance of immediate and steady employ. 
ment. Each California teacher-training in.’ 
stitution has a placement official to help 
graduates obtain desirable teaching poii- 
tions. 


What will the probable 


earnings be? 


Adequate income is an essential factor 
of any occupation. It is a basic considera 
tion in choosing a life work. Every adult 
has economic demands. Unless a vocation 
gives sufficient financial returns, it will not 
attract enough of the most promising 
young people. They realize they cannot be 
happy or efficient unless they get enough 
salary to insure a satisfactory standard of 
living. 


Teaching has a general reputation of be 
ing an underpaid profession; but it must 
be remembered that the national averages 
of teachers salaries include the low wages 
of a large group of teachers who are 
immature, untrained, and transient. These 
salaries do not represent the possible f- 
nancial returns for the well-trained and 
competent teacher. 


Remember that you would teach in Cali- 
fornia where the salaries are far above 
the national averages. In 1945 the State 
Legislature passed a law so that every 
fulltime public-school teacher must be 
paid at least $1800 a year; and in many 
schools the minimum is $2400. The teacher 
with experience and advanced study may 
expect a salary above these figures. 
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Many city schools have a “single salary” 
plan where elementary teachers are paid 
the same a8 high school teachers if they 
have equal training and experience. Ele- 
mentary school salaries in California range 
from the State minimum of $1800 to more 
than $4000, with the average around $2400. 
You should expect to go to, at least, $3000 
a year. Higher salaries for elementary 
school teachers must be paid and the pres- 
ent trend is in that direction. 


There is a certainty about a teacher's 
pay which does not exist in every voca- 
tion. The teacher is sure to receive a check 
each school month. The person whose in- 
come is dependent upon sales and fees, has 
worries of collections and hard times un- 
known to teachers. 


There is the matter of retirement pay. 
After teaching 30 years—which may seem 
long now but those years pass too rapidly 
California teachers may retire on a pen- 
sion, which together with the State annuity 
plan, may total about half of the average 
annual salary for the time taught. The 
teacher pays a percentage of his salary 
to this, which is returned by the State 
if the teacher for. any reason decides to 
leave the teaching profession. There are 
also available from 5 to 20 days sick leave 
with pay, medical services, and sometimes 
loan funds. 


The chances of promotion are also im- 
portant. There are opportunities for the 
capable and effective teacher to move into 
positions of greater responsibility and re- 
muneration. By additional training ele- 
mentary teachers, especially men, are in 
line for positions as principals, general 
supervisors, and supervisors of special 
subjects. As in other fields there are op- 
portunities at the top for the capable who 
have the ambition, training, and interest, 
to assume responsibility and render maxi- 
mum service. 


The intelligent young person will con 
sider the probable life-time earnings of a 
vocation as well as annual income. Occu- 
pations vary greatly in regularity of em- 
ployment and in length of life-time earn- 
ings. Public-school teaching stands high on 
both items. One can plan to teach and 
earn much longer than in most vocations. 
This deserves much consideration and can- 
not be over-stressed. 


Should men be elementary 


teachers? 


In all countries except our own, men, 
with few exceptions, are and always have 
been the elementary teachers; and were 
here, too, until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury when the infant-school movement first 
brought in women teachers. 
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Since then our frontier life required 
much man-power and women gradually 
took over the teaching function just as they 
did many other things during World War 
II. This has now changed and there is a 
great need for men as well as women in 
the elementary schools. 


There are exceptional opportunities in 
the elementary schools for men who under- 
stand and like younger children, not only 
as teachers but to become principals and 
supervisors. 


Elementary school work is a man’s-size 
job, the need for men is great, and the 
opportunities are permanent and _far- 
reaching. No qualified young man needs 
to hesitate about entering the elementary 
aspect of educational work. This is actually 
a big field for capable men. 


What are the chances of using 
my special talents? 


The teaching profession offers an un- 
limited field for the utilization of special 
talents. Not only may one give instruction 
in his special field of interest, but there are 
unlimited opportunities to utilize talent in 
administration, supervision, research, writ- 
ing, and lecturing. All worthwhile activi- 
ties have a place in the modern school. 
The scope of the modern school is so great 
and varied that any useful talent can find 
expression there. This is one of the at- 
tractive features of teaching. 


Does the teacher sacrifice 
individual freedom? 


Individual liberty is the last thing a self- 
respecting person should forego. He will 
not enter a vocation where his personal 
freedom is unduly hampered. He must 
keep his right to think as he wishes. He 
cannot allow any one else to dictate his 
beliefs and opinions. Some persons have 
shunned teaching because they felt that 
their personal conduct would be subjected 
to the whims of others. While this may 
be true in some provincial communities, 
experienced teachers in the best school 
systems have as much personal and pro- 
fessional freedom as is accorded to anyone. 


No member of society can do exactly as 
he likes all the time; there are standards 
of conduct for all. Teaching hours are no 
longer than in other responsible work. The 
expert teacher has no interference in his 
work and is, within reason, wholly free 
to follow his own ideas. 


Out-of-school he can participate in the 
social activities enjoyed by the best peo- 
ple. He has a large amount of free time 
when he is able to do as he wishes—holi- 


days and summer vacations. Annual vaca- 
tions of three months or more provide op- 
portunities for study or travel—a feature 
not found in other vocations. 


Some school-systems provide extra pay 
for these purposes. Teachers are able to 
do throughout life the things which many 
others plan to do after they retire. When 
all facts are considered, there is probably 
no vocation offering more personal free- 
dom than teaching. 


Do teachers have adequate social 
standing? 


Every person naturally desires to have 
others approve of what he does—this gives 
him social standing. One is pleased when 
his work is appreciated by the social 
group, and annoyed when this appreciation 
is lacking. Every one wants a vocation with 
social prestige. Social recognition may be 
more highly prized than anything else. 


If in your community teaching has not 
commanded the social recognition its im- 
portance justifies, you may find this due 
to a rather crude money-making idea of 
success rather than to any lack of value in 
the teaching profession itself. 


Teaching has been rapidly gaining 


throughout the country in social prestige. 


The social standing of any vocation is 
determined by the type of persons who 
enter it. There are teachers who have the 
highest social standing and demand the 
greatest respect. Some of the greatest 
minds and most commanding personalities 
have gone into teaching. This fact should 
not be overlooked. 


Your social standing will depend upon 
yourself as a person, and not upon your 
vocation. Teaching offers some advantages 
in the way of social recognition, and any- 
one who feels that he must depend upon 
something outside himself for social stand- 
ing won’t have it no matter what he does. 
If you are the right person socially, you 
have no reason to avoid teaching for fear 
of lack of social standing. Teaching needs 
young people with the social status the 
profession merits. 


W hat are the opportunities for 
individual accomplishment? 


Able and ambitious young people desire 
a vocation where they will have a chance 
to do original work, where they can use 
their ingenuity. Nothing is quite so thrill- 
ing to a capable person as the consciousness 
of achievement. Nothing is quite so dis- 
tasteful as to follow monotonous routine 
and to be in work where self-expression 
is restricted. Teaching has sufficient diffi- 
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culties and variety to satisfy the most ac- 
tive and creative person. New and difficult 
problems are constantly arising to chal- 
lenge the most ingenious. 


The problem alone of what should be 
taught is big enough to try the wits and 
energies of the most capable for years to 
come. There will always be the need for 
better texts, better methods of teaching, 
more instructional aids, better understand- 
ing of the learner, improved methods of 
measuring achievement, and a never end- 
ing variety of pupil differences to be satis- 
fied. 


Teaching offers unending opportunities 
for doing original work. The real problem 
is to find enough persons sufficiently ca- 
pable to solve educational problems. No 
vocation is more challenging than teach- 
ing, nor offers more opportunities for indi- 
vidual accomplishment. 


What are the requirements for a 
California elementary 
credential? 


Since all teacher-training institutions in 
California, after meeting the State’s mini- 
mum requirements, vary somewhat in their 
own programs, it is best to consult your 
school adviser and the catalog of the 
teacher-training institution you expect to 
enter from among those authorized by the 


California State Board of Education to 
recommend and prepare candidates for ele- 
mentary school credentials. 


Elementary-teaching credientials in Cali- 
fornia require at least 4 years of college 
work with the bachelor’s degree. The col- 
lege degree requires a wide spread of 
work in the fields of English, social sci- 
ence, natural science, and cultural subjects. 
Teachers must have preparation in the sub- 
jects taught in the elementary schools of 
the State, certain professional courses nec- 
essary for teaching, and at last eight semes- 
ter units in practice teaching. 


The elementary credential entitles the 
holder to teach in all grades up through 
the eighth. There is also the kindergarten- 
primary credential for those who wish to 
limit their teaching to the kindergarten 
and first 3 grades of the elementary school. 


The first 2 years work may well be taken 
with proper guidance in one of California’s 
Junior Colleges. Many students now attend 
their local junior college for 2 years and 
transfer without difficulty to the teacher 
training institution for which they have 
been preparing. 


Where can I get the elementary 
teacher’s training? 


The following colleges and universities 
in California have been approved by the 








State Board of Education for training ¢, 
mentary school teachers: 











University of California, Berkeley, 





University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles. 


Chico State College, Chico. 

Fresno State College, Fresno. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, 

San Diego State College, San Diego. 

San Francisco State College, San Fray. 
cisco. 

San Jose State College, San Jose. 


University of Southern California, Lo 
Angeles. 


Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 
Dominican College, San Rafael. 
Mills College, Oakland 13. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
University of Redlands, Redlands. 
Whittier College, Whittier. 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood. 


San Francisco College for Women, San 
Francisco. 


Mt. Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland. 
Chapman College, Los Angeles. 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 
La Verne College, La Verne. 





Tomorrow's Citizens 


Mrs. Minnette Ker Higgins,* School Director-Savings Bonds Division, 


United States Treasury Department 


N practically every schoolroom 

throughout the United States 
during the war years, school 
children participated in the war 
effort by purchasing War Savings 
Stamps. As a by-product of this 
effort, they learned how to save, 
why it is to their advantage to 
save regularly and how they, as 
citizens, may contribute to the 
economic well-being of their 


nation. 

I know you will share my belief that 
the greatest satisfaction any teacher can 
achieve is the knowledge that his students 
will lead happier, fuller lives because of 
the lessons h has taught them. One of the 
most practical lessons he can teach should 
be the management of their money and 
how to invest it safely. 





*Former Teacher, Girls High School, 
San Francisco. 
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This part of their education during the 
war years had a practical laboratory in the 
sale of War Stamps and Bonds. Prior to 
that time, some schools had a bank saving 
program, but the war program provided 
the stimulus for a vital saving program in 
practically every school. Due to wartime 
emotionalism, school children, who never 
deposited a penny in a bank, started the 
habit of saving by the purchase of War 
Stamps. 

It was regrettable that in many schools, 
the idea of investment in War Stamps was 
an extra-curricular activity and not made 
a part of the teaching program. There was 
little correlation between this practical 
laboratory in teaching saving-habits and 
the regular school-work. 


Fortunately, the significance of the Stamp 
sales as a practical lesson in saving is 
being recognized by many educators. It 
is they, who in these years of peace have 
brought the savings program more and 
more into the regular school curriculum. 
They realize there is a definite correlation 





between the mechanics of the Stamp Sales 
and the work of the commercial or mathe 
matics classes, They are using the tabulat. 
ing of the results of the sales, the filling 
of orders, the figuring of percentages, the 
evaluating of interest rates, the making of 
graphs illustrating growth of savings, and 
all the addition, subtraction and division 
as practical class-projects. They see the 
motivation of the Savings Program offers 
infinite possibilities for the public speak- 
ing, English and the social studies classes. 

They appreciate, also, that the outstand- 
ing advantage of the Stamp and Bond pro- 
gram is that it is geared to fit the pocket 
book of students of all ages. The young 
student can be taught the value of the 
regular investment of his 10 or 25 cents 
each week in stamps in the same way his 
older brother is taught the wisdom of 
investing his money in Savings Bonds. 

The Treasury urges both the school ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the California 
State school system to reevaluate their 
school programs so that the School Savings 
program, which is a practical laboratory 
for teaching thrift, be made an_ integral 
part of every student’s school day. As 4 
result, tomorrow’s citizens will become 
more sensitive to their own and _ their 
nation’s needs. 
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A Central Library 


A CENTRAL LIBRARY SERVES REDLANDS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Helen Houston, Librarian, Redlands Elementary Schools, 
San Bernardino County 


Wuere can I find a poem about 
a postman?” 

“Is there a book which will tell me 
how to make doll furniture?” 

“How much material on Mexico 
do you have?” 

“May I have the Peter and the 
Wolf album next?” 

“Can you suggest a story book 
which would interest a sixth grade 
boy with third grade reading abil- 
ity?” 

“Do you have any pictures of pre- 
historic animals?” 


These are among the many ques- 
tions answered for teachers at the 
Redlands Elementary Schools Library 
—a central library which is connected 
with the office of elementary educa- 
tion and which serves 56 teachers and 
the principals of 6 schools. 


The library was organized in 1938-39 
by the director of elementary educa- 
tion and a teacher committee with 
technical advice from the staff of the 
public library. Its purpose was to 
supply teachers with supplementary 
books for classroom use. Only since 
the spring of 1945 has a full-time, 
trained librarian been employed. 


A Growing Collection 


The collection has grown to include 
not only supplementary readers and 
other books used in connection with 
classroom work, but also books for 
recreational reading, professional and 
reference books, magazines, and such 
audio-visual aids as phonograph rec- 
ords, pictures, still films, and lantern 
slides. 


There are now approximately 2800 
titles and 11,300 volumes, of which 
1900 titles and 6000 volumes are clas- 
sified books, 800 titles and 1300 vol- 
umes are for recreational reading, and 
145 titles and 4000 volumes are sup- 
plementary readers. An abridged form 
of the Dewey decimal classification 
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system has been adapted for the 
classified books. 


The library is temporarily housed in two 
classrooms in one of the elementary school 
buildings. It is open to teachers each school 
day from 8 to 8:30 a.m. and from 2:30 to 
4:45 p.m. Although teachers may make 
written requests for materials, they are 
encouraged to come to the library in person 
in order to keep in closer contact with the 
materials available. Most materials are 
checked out for 6-week periods and may be 
renewed. A teacher may have books sent 
to her school or returned to the library on 
a truck which delivers twice a week. 


Our Committee 


A committee composed of one representa- 
tive from each building assists the librarian 


‘in selecting new materials and in adjusting 


library service to meet teacher needs. Each 
member of the committee is responsible for 
contacting teachers in her building on mat- 
ters which concern the library. An example 
of the committee's activities is its participa- 
tion in selecting new maps for the elemen- 
tary schools. 

The director of elementary education 
invited representatives from 5 companies to 
exhibit their maps in Redlands. Teachers 
from the junior and senior high schools as 
well as the elementary teachers were invited 
to attend the exhibit. The principals and 
members of the library committee encour- 
aged each teacher to look for maps and 
globes which she would find useful for her 
grade-level. When the library committee 
met a few days after the exhibit, each 
member brought recommendations from her 
building. These recommendations were dis- 
cussed by the committee and the results of 
the discussion were used as the basis for the 
final order. 


The most serious problem encountered 
in using the central school library system is 
that of giving the children real library ex- 
periences. In Redlands this is remedied to 
a limited extent through the cooperation of 
the children’s department of the public 
library. Once a month children in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades are transported in buses 
to the public library. 

Each class remains at the library for half- 
an-hour. The children’s librarian gives some 
instruction in the use of the library and the 
care of books. Each child may take as many 
as 6 books home with him. The responsi- 
bility for returning the books and collecting 
fines rests on the teacher. 


Future developments of the library 
program should include moving the collec 
tion to a central location more easily 
accessible to all teachers in the system, 
increasing the supply and encouraging more 
effective use of audio-visual aid materials, 
and placing in each building a basic library 
collection in order to provide more satisfac- 
tory library experiences for all the children. 


ba * * 


WHAT CAN | DO? 


By Mrs. Lola Wire Martin, 
Teacher, First Grade, 
Montebello Schools, 

Los Angeles County 


HAT can I do,” 
Said the teacher 
As she started class one day, 
“To keep these children happy, 
To open a worthwhile way 
To the future, 
Big and frightening 
Strange and wonderful 
Great and beautiful and grand?” 


Soft came the answer quickly, 
So soft 
She could scarcely understand: 


“You can smile, 
You can sing. 
Be kind and understanding. 
Show your faith 

In the good of man. 
Don’t neglect the simple things, 
But be patient where it’s hard. 


“That is all. 
For children ask so little, 
Find good in things so small. 
They hear sermons 

In your laughter, 
Get courage from your eyes, 
Wisdom, tolerance, love and hope 
From all you do or say.” 


This was the answer whispered 
To the teacher 
Who stopped to pray! 


Swords Into Ploughshares; what civilian 
education can learn from the training pro- 
gram of the Armed Forces, is a 64-page, 
large format, illustrated brochure, issued 
by Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. By 
Schorling and others, it concisely sum- 
marizes an intensive field-study of the 
Armed Forces, by a group of Michigan 
educators. This important study is of 
national significance. 
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OUR first survey of public 


opinion, made in San Fran- 
cisco, indicates that the majority 
of the people believe that teach- 
ers are entitled to at least $2400 
a year — and are willing to vote 
for such a guarantee. 


Even most of the opponents 
reluctantly agree that teachers 
are entitled to $2400 a year 


— and their case against Propo- 
sition 3 loses much of its effec- 
tiveness once they make that 
admission. 


No Ground for Overconfidence 


There is ground for satisfaction in this, 
but there is certainly not any ground for 
over-confidence at this early stage of the 
campaign. 


We must bear in mind that our own 
campaign is well advanced, while the cam- 
paign of our opponents has hardly begun. 


We are fortunate, however, in that our 
proposition has already won the endorse- 
ment of the influential statewide organiza- 
tions in California. Among these are the 
Republican and the Democratic State com- 
mittees, labor groups and veterans groups. 


Political Parties Can Help 


It should be noted that the endorsement 
given us by the two major political parties 
will open the door to Proposition 3 in the 
campaign pamphlets and big mailings 
issued by party committees. 


In every county where the Democratic 
and Republican county committees are 
making mass mailings, we should make a 
determined drive to have Proposition 3 
included among the issues and candidates 
recommended. 


The A-B-C's of Proposition 3 


We will have splendid supporting data 
to bulwark our arguments for Proposi- 
tion 3. 


THERE WILL BE A CAMPAIGN MANUAL 
COVERING ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS 
FOR THE ACT, WITH POLICIES CLEARLY DE- 
FINED. THERE ALSO WILL BE A QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS PAMPHLET, pesIcNeD 
TO ANTICIPATE ANY AND ALL QUESTIONS 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIEN KF 


WHICH MAY BE ASKED BY EITHER AUDIENCES 
OR VOTERS. THESE WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE 
TO ALL TEACHERS, PARENT-TEACHER MEM- 
BERS, SCHOOL TRUSTEES AND OTHER ACTIVE 
WORKERS, 


Basically, these are the arguments for 
Proposition 3: 


Large Population Increase 


California’s public school system 
1 s faces the most serious crisis in its his- 
tory, due to an increase of more than two 
million in population since 1940, and the 
inability of school districts to provide 
either teachers or facilities to keep pace 
with the phenomenal growth in school 
enrollments. 


During this 6-year period there have 
been one million births in California — 
potential pupils for whom teachers must 
be found. 


No Incentive for Teachers 


The acute shortage of teachers is 
» due, in large part, to the fact that 
inadequate teacher salaries have destroyed 
the incentive for young people to enter 
the teaching profession, and have encour- 
aged many experienced teachers to leave 
the schools for other professions or trades 
offering greater rewards. 


Children Must Not Be Handicapped 


3 California’s children will pay the 
s penalty if California fails to meet the 
challenge of the teacher famine. Schools 
today are badly understaffed, with crowded 
classrooms and overworked teachers, and 
with proper instruction often impossible. 


This condition obtains despite the fact 
that the State and school administrators 
have resorted to heroic measures. There 
are now 11,000 teachers in California 
schools who hold emergency or sub-stand- 
ard credentials. 


State Must Help 


LOcAL TAXPAYERS CANNOT POSSIBLY 
4. CARRY THE WHOLE LOAD OF INCREASED 
SCHOOL CosTs, AS 34% OF THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS HAVE REACHED THEIR LEGAL TAX 
LIMIT OR ARE WITHIN 5% OF THAT LIMIT. 


Here Is an Up-to-Date Report on What | 
Be Done to Assure Ballot Success in N 


Manager Clem Whitaker to the Membe 


for Proposit 


/ 

WITH THE DISTRICTS SHOULDERING THE 
JOB OF PROVIDING MORE THAN $150,000,000 
FOR EXPANDING SCHOOL PLANTS AND FACILI- 
TIES, THE STATE MUST INCREASE ITS SUPPORT 
TO MAKE ADEQUATE TEACHER SALARIES 
POSSIBLE. 


WHILE THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE TAx- 
POOR, STATE REVENUES ARE MORE THAN 
AMPLE FOR ALL STATE PURPOSES, INCLUDING 
INCREASED SCHOOL SUPPORT. 


Teaching Force Must Be Doubled 

5 Enrollment in California’s 
= elementary schools will be 

doubled within the next 8 years 

—and if California’s children 

are not to be denied their birth- 


right, the number of teachers in 
elementary schools must be 


doubled also. 


Even the conservative Califor- 
nia Taxpayers Association esti- 
mates a need for 4,000 additional 
teachers per year during the next 
8 years. 


Allowing for normal teacher 
losses through resignation, retire- 
ment or death, California, by the 









VERY CALIFORNIA TEACHI 
OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOL \ 
ACTIVE PART IN THE ALL-I) 
PROPOSITION 3. A UNITED 
YOUR COUNTY CHAIRMAN (¢ 
JOB TO DO. 





VOTE YES ON THREE VOTE YES ON THREE 
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N FOR PROPOSITION THREE 


on What Is Being Done and What Must Still 
cess in November, as Given by Campaign 
e Members of the CTA Steering Committee 


r Proposition 3 


most conservative estimates, must 

recruit 40,000 new teachers, or 
{ 5,000 a year, during the next 8 
years. 


This cannot be done unless 
teaching is made attractive to 
young people who now avoid the 
teaching profession because of 
its low salary standards. 


Figures on Population and Enrollment 


ERE is some of the supporting data 
which will be used to substantiate 
the foregoing arguments: 


TEN PER CENT OF CALIFORNIA’S 
TOTAL POPULATION TODAY IS UN- 
DER 6 YEARS OF AGE— ALL HEADED 
FOR SCHOOL. BUT WHERE ARE THE 
TEACHERS? 


California births in 1940 totaled 112,287. 
In 1945 they had risen to 183,328. The 
children born in 1941 will enter kinder- 
garten this fall, and those born in 1940 
will be ready for the first grade. 


In 1940, the State population 
was 6,907,387. In 1945 it was 
8,917,000 — and this year it is 
estimated at 9,250,000. 


TEACHER, ADMINISTRATOR, AND 
HO0OL WORKER SHOULD TAKE AN 


ALL-IMPORTANT CAMPAIGN FOR 
NITED FRONT IS IMPERATIVE. 
MAN CAN GIVE YOU A SPECIFIC 





California may have the 
LARGEST POPULATION OF 
ANY STATE IN THE UNION 
within ten years! California’s 
school system must be ready! 


Enrollments Will Double 


Here are enrollment forecasts 
for the first grade during the 
coming 6 years, as compiled by 
California Taxpayers Association 
research department: 


1946 164,800 
1947 178,050 
1948 206,100 
1949 226,100 
1950 230,000 
1951 236,600 


By 1954, total elementary school enroll- 
ment will be double that of 1943! 


And with thousands of service men re- 
turning to complete their education, high 
schools and junior colleges also are headed 
for immediate and tremendous expansion. 


In the Spring of this year, 31,851 vet- 
erans enrolled in California schools, col- 
leges and universities. 


Facts About Salaries 


The average citizen often expresses 
astonishment that many teacher salaries 
are below $2400 per year. Here are the 
facts: 


ABOUT 40% OF ALL TEACHERS IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS RE- 
CEIVED LESS THAN $2400 SALARY IN 
1945, 


ABOUT 55% OF ALL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS RECEIVED LESS THAN 
$2400. 


IN OVER HALF THE COUNTIES OF 
THE STATE, MORE THAN 80% OF THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS RECEIVED 
LESS THAN $2400. 


State Share of Costs 


At the present time, the State contributes 
35% of the expenses of secondary schools 
—and 48% of current expenses of elemen- 
tary schools. 


Shortage of Trainees 


S there substantial proof that young 
people are not training to be teachers? 
Indeed there is! 


In 1940, there were 6,315 students in edu- 
cation courses in public and private uni- 
versities and colleges in California. During 
the past 4 years, the number averaged 2,900! 


At graduation exercises at the 
University of California at 
Berkeley in June, only 15 gradu- 
ates said they would enter the 
teaching profession. At UCLA, 
there were requests for 2600 


teachers. In June, UCLA gradu- 
ated 30! 


State Constitution Guarantees 
Teacher Salaries 


Since California adopted in 
1879 a guarantee of State sup- 
port for public schools, the Con- 
stitution has provided that not 
less than 75% of State money 
allocated to the schools must be 


used in payment of teachers 
salaries. 


The provision is based on the 
principle that State money for 
schools must be used in large 
part for the purchase of instruc- 
tion for children — and not for 
capital outlay or other non- 
instructional items. 


Proposition 3 maintains this 
principle; it merely changes over 
from a percentage guarantee to a 
dollar guarantee. 


In Conclusion 


ERE are the A-B-C’s of Prop- 
Osition 3: 
A 1s For ADEQUATE TEACHER SAL- 


ARIES ... TO ENABLE CALIFORNIA TO STAFF 
ITS SCHOOLS. 


B ts ror BETTER STATE SUPPORT or 
THE SCHOOLS TO RELIEVE LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF AN IMPOSSIBLE BURDEN. 


C 1s ror CALIFORNIA’S CHILDREN, 
WHO MUST DEPEND ON OUR OWN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM FOR THEIR LIFE TRAINING. 





VOTE YES ON THREE VOTE YES ON THREE 
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PLAYGROUND 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


APPARATUS 


Wood Glover, Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 


Burbank City Schools 


N selecting playground equip- 

ment for elementary schools a 
school district is faced with the 
difficulty of selecting not only 
the most suitable type, but also 
the safest and most usable type 
of equipment from a wide variety 
manufactured. 


Adding to this difficulty is the 
fact that writers in the field of 
physical education and recrea- 
tion very often differ in their 
recommendations of types of 
equipment. 


In an effort to make an objec- 
tive evaluation of playground 
apparatus most widely used, a 
study was made of 12 typical 
types. A questionnaire was sent 
to 55 physical education and rec- 
reation supervisors in California. 
Of the 55 sent, 26 were returned. 


Supervisors were asked to 
evaluate the apparatus from the 
standpoint of over-all desirabil- 
ity, safety, recreational value 
and physical education value. In 
scoring the questionnaire they 
were asked to rate each on a 
numerical basis of: 0— not 
worthwhile and 10 — excellent. 
Also they were asked to indicate 
school grade placement suitabil- 
ity for each type of apparatus. 
Supervisors scored only appara- 
tus which was familiar to them. 
The following table shows the 
mean scores: 


APPARATUS Over-all Safety 
Horizontal bar ....... 9.0 7.13 
NE cea cescnsncs 9.0 8.76 
Horizontal ladder .... 8.52 8.85 
Jungle-gym_ .......... 8.48 7.95 
Parazontal bar ....... 8.30 7.33 
Cire. traveling rings... 8.12 7.36 
Climbing tree ........ 8.10 7.30 
NE Ei iia 7.61 6.25 
EB EE Ser ira icesins 7.00 6.13 
Merry-go-round ....... 6.20 6.13 
Giant stride .......... 4.53 5.35 
BIIEES . Sipssescsecsce 4.47 4.31 
30 


A number of conclusions might be drawn 
from this data. The scores indicate that 
all apparatus was relatively high in recrea- 
tional value. 


The swing, slide, merry-go-round, giant 
stride and teeter are rated as more hazard- 
ous than other apparatus. Supervisuts of 
recreation and physical education feel that 
the merry-go-round and teeter contribute 
the least to physical education; the sand- 
box, swing and slide contribute little more. 


Ranges of Popularity 


From the number rating each type of 
apparatus, it would seem that the horizon- 
tal bar, circular traveling ring, slide, sand- 
box, horizontal ladder, swing and jungle- 
gym were most widely used. The para- 
zontal bar, which is a combination of the 
horizontal bar, horizontal ladder and par- 
allel bar, is not widely used, but was found 
worthwhile by those familiar with it. This 
apparatus is,recommended in the Los An- 
geles County Course of Study.) The climb- 
ing tree is also not widely used. This 
apparatus is a modified version of the 
jungle-gym, which is used quite universally. 


It is apparent that not one of the 12 
types of playground apparatus considered 
is completely safe. However, figures indi- 
cate that only about 10% of the total acci- 
dents which occur to children at school 
can be attributed to playground apparatus.” 
Many of these accidents would occur on 
the playground if no apparatus were avail- 
able. It is realized that much of the 
danger involved in the use of playground 
equipment can be reduced to a minimum 





1Los Angeles County Course-of-Study 
for Elementary Schools, 1944, pp. 16, 40, 
61, 95, 123, 152, 187, 219, 249. 


2 Laurence B. Chenoweth and Theodore 
B. Selkirk, School Health Problems, 1941, 
F. S. Crofts & Co., p. 329. 


No. of Superv. 
Recre- Phys. Grade who rated 
ation Ed. Placement type 
7.78 8.65 2,3,4,5,6 25 
9.37 3.85 12,3 22 
8.45 9.19 2,3,4,5,6 21 
8.57 7.55 1,2,3 20 
6.77 7.27 3,4,5,6 10 
8.32 7.54 34.5.6 24 
8.27 7.30 1,2,3 10 
8.90 4.00 1,2,3,4,5,6 21 
8.33 4.47 1,2,3,4 23 
8.56 2.92 1,2,3,4,5 15 
7.26 5.75 3,4,5,6 17 
6.15 2.88 1,2,3,4 19 


through the use of proper safety rules and 
by adequate supervision of the equipment, 

As the over-all value was rated separately 
by the supervisors, consequently the scores 
indicated in the table are not an average 
of safety, recreation and physical educa. 
tion. A specific piece of apparatus evalu. 
ated on the whole might include other 
factors than safety, recreation and physical 
education, or the outstanding value of any 
one might overcome the negative consid. 
eration in the other two fields. 


Writers seem to agree that perhaps a 
smaller number of playground apparatus 
is necessary in planning school playground 
areas than in years past. However, a few 
well-selected items still have an important 
place in the play program of elementary 
school children. 


For Intermediate Grades 


From the above data it might be con. 
cluded that for the intermediate grades a 
wise selection of playground apparatus 
would include the horizontal bar, horizon- 
tal ladder, parazontal bar and circular 
traveling rings. If an additional item were 
considered for this age group, perhaps the 


giant stride could be added. However, . 


the factor of danger in the use of the 
giant stride should be considered and 
proper safety precautions should be taken 
in its use. 


For kindergarten-primary children the 
selection of equipment should include a 
sand-box, a low horizontal bar, jungle-gym 
and horizontal ladder. For the younger 
children the low type, leather chair-swing 
might be included in this list. 


* * * 


NEW UNITED STATES 


Stanford University Press, on June 10, 
published The New United States by Edgar 
Eugene Robinson. Dr. Robinson has long 
been a member of the Department of His- 
tory of Stanford University and is a past 
President of Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia and of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association and is 
Director of the Institute of American 
History at Stanford. He has published 
numerous historical volumes. 


The New United States is an evaluation 
of our nation’s past and is a forecast of its 
future. The world-wide aspects of Ameri- 
can life are graphically described. The 
implications of the Constitution and Amer- 
ican Democracy and their connections with 
world affairs make up a _ considerable 
portion of the volume. 


This book should be read by students of 
American History and should be in the 
various high school and college libraries 
of the State. Price, $2.50. 
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| America’s 


Textbooks already having had 


Hard Usage and Severe Handling 


Unless you provide 


Cannot stand much more strain 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


waterproof and weatherproof 


to support their bindings and Receive the Wear 


instead of the books. 


Make the Books Now in Use Last Longer. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Among the New 


| AMERICA'S CHILDREN 


Fay Adams, Ph.D., associate professor of 
education, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, is author of Educating 
Children, elementary school 
curriculum and methods, a well-organized 
and beautifully illustrated book of 500 
pages; price $3.75, issued by Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, New York. Designed as a text for 
courses in curriculum and methods of 


| teaching in elementary school, it ably 


clarifies the objectives, materials and pro- 
cedures of education on this level. 


* * *& 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH 

William Ralph LaPorte, director of the 
division of health and physical education, 
University of Southern California, has 
brought out the fourth edition, revised, of 
his widely known and authoritative Hy- 
giene and Health, a student manual for 
health education courses (men and 
women). 

It is available through University of 
Southern California Press, Los Angeles 7, 


SEPTEMBER 1946 


Books 


in heavy paper cover, price $1.25 per copy. 

The text: is ysed extensively by many 
colleges and universities, including Univer- 
sity of Southern California. A large num- 
ber of senior high schools also have used 
it as a basic text for their health education 
courses. 

This last edition brings the material up 
to date in terms of the newest develop- 
ments in medical care, drugs, and health 
procedures, as devised in connection with 


the Second World War. 


* ¢« 8 


A FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 

Mabel C. Hermans, teacher of English, 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, 
and Marjorie Nichols Shea, senior vice- 
principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, are co-authors of New Studies 
In Grammar, a high school text of 500 
pages, published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5; 
price $1.68. 

Organized in 12 units, it shows grammar 
principles at work in interesting articles 
about practical subjects such as aviation, 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


radio, modern maps, and new uses of 
science. This admirable text convinces 
pupils that grammar can be practical and 
interesting. 


ASIA IN SCHOOL BOOKS 


Treatment of Asia In American Text- 
books is an important bulletin of 104 
pages; a cooperative survey, prepared un- 
der direction of Committee on Asiatic 
Studies, American Council on Education, 
and American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Howard E. Wilson, edi- 
tor; price 40c; address American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 417 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5. 

The group of experts examined 108 text- 
books in geography, history, and related 
fields and discovered that only 7% of the 
total space in seven secondary school texts 
on world history is devoted to Asia .. . 
more than half the space allotted to geog- 
raphy describes the travels of Marco Polo 

. only a few lines, widely scattered 
among other material, are given to the 
story of United States relations with Asia. 
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ROW, PETERSON BOOKS 


Two new books published by Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, are worthy of note: 
1. East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
with other Norwegian folk-tales, are retold 
by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen in a beauti- 
fully printed book, richly illustrated with 
full page color plates and other pictures. 
First published many years ago, the prompt 
and long-continued popularity of the 
charming book has led to the new revised 
edition with additional stories, new format, 
and new illustrations. _ 

2. Individual English, by Stapp and 


2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN DICTIONARIES 


For Every Classroom 
and Home-Study Need 





Give students the “dictionary habit”? and 
they'll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ New “sight-saving” type 


@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and colot 
illustrations 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 


@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It’’ Word Quiz: Fascinat- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNKt WAGNALLS “Standard” atc .u.s.pat.orF. 


39,000 words and phrases...4,000 syno- 
nyms...1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 
(Subject to school discount) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” atc.u.s.Pat.orr. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations 
-.- 5,000 synonyms... 1,800 illustrations... 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
Morse Code, list of great inventions, etc. $2.08. 

(Subject to school discount) 


@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 


Ul 


354 Fourth Ave. - New York 10, N. Y. 





Greene, comprises in one large format 
volume: a. a 64-page handbook explaining 
the principles to be studied, each explana- 
tion is keyed to a-perforated work-sheet; 
b. 244 pages of work-sheets, comprising 
completion tests, drills, and provision for 
original work; c. a 64-page book of per- 
forated tests and additional practice exer- 
cises. This unique and practical combina- 
tion is for high school pupils who need 
remedial 


training; college preparatory 
students; and adult education classes; 
price $1.28. 
* * * 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Illinois, 
recently has issued two beautifully illus- 
trated and practical books: 1. Modern 
Metal Craft, by Feirer, 300 pages, is a 
comprehensive text. 2. Design in the In- 
dustrial Arts, by Bradley, 255 pages, also 
richly illustrated, is a thorough treatment 
of an important field of art education. 


* * * 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, professor of edu- 
cation and_ psychology, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, is author 
of Child Psychology and Development, an 
important modern text for use in depart- 
ments of psychology and schools and 
departments of education. The viewpoint 
is that of broad organismic development 
which might well be called patterned 
electicism. This scholarly text comprises 
nearly 800 pages, 15 chapters, with over 
100 illustrations. It is one of a series in 
education edited by Dean Tiegs of USC 
and Dr. Thorpe, and published by the 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; price $450. © 


* * * 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., have issued 
two important new books in the field of 
health and physical education; 1. Guidance 
of Children Through Physical Education, 
by LaSalle, 300 pages, illustrated; price 
$2.50. 2. Health Education in Rural Schools 
and Communities, by Lamkin, over 200 
pages; price $2.50. It has a place in every 
rural school. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published a 
book for boys entitled West We Go, by 
Jules Loring, an interesting story of a band 
of hard pioneers led by young Thomas 
Halpen, 14 years of age, across the un- 
known desert country through stretches 
infested with Indians and over the moun- 
tains to California in 1849. The story is 
written in a most interesting manner and 
is particularly well-timed because of Cali- 
fornia’s Centennial Celebrations. Price $2. 





THE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Eighteenth Yearbook, California Elemep, 
tary School Principals Association, 1946, 
is entitled The Continuing Education of 
Teachers for Elementary School Service. 
Editor is Dr. Enoch Dumas, principal, 
elementary school, Chico State College; 
president of the association is Eva M, Qy 
of Oakland; yearbook distributor js Sarah 
L. Young, 7921 Ney Avenue, Oakland 3, 

The three parts of the new yearbook are: 
1. Meeting the Needs of Children In A 
Democratic Society; 2. Meeting the Needs 
of Special Groups; 3. The Principal and 
the Continuing Education of Teachers, 
Copies will be ready for distribution jp 
October. 








Survey of Manuscript Writing in the 
Public Schools, is a 6-page reprint of an 
excellent paper by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
dean, school of education, University of 
California, Berkeley, appearing in a recent 
issue of Elementary School Journal. Any 
person desiring a copy of this reprint may 
obtain it gratis by addressing Zaner-Bloser 
Company, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


* * * 


STARS IN THEIR EYES 
Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, 


Sacramento College, sponsors a beav**tuily 
printed brochure, Stars In Their Eyes, an 
anthology of prose and poetry by the 
College students. The chapter took over 
the publication after Philographers, a crea. 
tive writing club, disbanded during the 
war. Last year, in order that it might be 
published in printed form, the Associated 
Students assisted in the publication. This 
commemorative issue observes the 15th 
anniversary of the chapter and the col- 
lege’s 30th year. Chapter president is Jean 
Stephens. 


Children’s Theatre Catalogue, plays for 
theatre and puppetry, an 86-page bulletin, 
is issued by Association of Junior Leagues 
of America, Waldorf Astoria, New York 
22, New York. This very useful, fully- 
annotated list includes manuscripts, pub- 
lished plays, rental and royalty informa- 
tion, bibliographies and many other help- 
ful features. 


Paper Money of Early Educational Insti- 
tutions and Organizations, by John A. 
Muscealus of Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, is 
a 26-page illustrated check-list, describing 
about 400 notes. The former monograph, 
entitled Early Business College Bank 
Notes, describes 164 notes. 
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The Pupils Ou = 
S P GATES ~RINSLANO 1 y. 
E SARTORI US-PEARDON 4 
A a NN : 
acal Pea ales 
A zt 


A Atel Led 
Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon Te hay 


Why “pupils own vocabulary"? 





EDITION 







TEXT-WORKBOOK __ 


EDITION = Geeause in these spellers 


The words children actually use 
are 
taught in the grade in which they use them 





PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY 
SPELIER 2. 


Now available in cloth and text-workbook editions 





PROSE AND POETRY 


THE 
INDIVIDUALIZED LITERATURE PROGRAM 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 


THE BASIC TEXTS | | STUDENTS’ WORKBOOKS 


PROSE AND POETRY of England Grade 12__ ‘I. Q. for England 
PROSE AND POETRY of America Grade 11_ iI. Q. for America 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation Grade 10 _ iI. Q. for Appreciation 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment Grade 9 _ I. Q. for Enjoyment 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies each basic text 


THE ELECTIVE UNITS | 


12 separate books 
Choose the novel, myth, legend, or Shakespearean play which best meets the needs 





of your particular class 
THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 


The novel or play regains its identity A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


as a separate text a freedom of 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE “hoi * acadhili DAVID COPPERFIELD 
THE BECK ARROW, SOE adds heey of he TAS MARINER 
JULIUS CAESAR eee THE ODYSSEY 


IVANHOE MOBY DICK 


Write for additional information 


| THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Represented by GRAHAM H. BEEBE, 1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame, California 
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A SINGING SCHOOL 


C. C. Birchard and Company, publishers 
of music, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
16, issue a 7-book school music series. 
Book 1, Our First Music, is complete in 
itself and is for the teacher. Books 2-7 are 
each complete in 3 units, — a. A Student’s 
Edition; b. A Book of Accompaniments; 
ce. Teacher’s Manual. 


Edited by Peter W. Dykema and others, 
this praiseworthy series is coming into 
wide use throughout the nation. By ad- 
dressing the company, any interested 
teacher may obtain an illustrated circular 
giving complete details the 
series. 


concerning 












BUILD SPELLING PROFICIENCY 
AND DEVELOP VOCABULARIES 


Ra Na TNT 
Me ata 


A new approach to high school spelling, 
GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING 
introduces rapid-fire methods and up-to-date 
words. It is the only speller to use the 
practical whole-word, hard-spot method pat- 
terned according to the best learning tech- 
niques established by spelling research. It 
will help your students to... 


e Stop making mistakes in spelling. 


e Learn the key words in 37 chief fields of 
modern business. 


e Expand their business and general spell- 
ing vocabularies through the use of sci- 
entific methods of word study. 


Logically Organized for Effective Use 


Part |, The Main Gateway, covers basic 
spelling and offers detailed learning exercises 
on each of the 720 words which cause four- 
fifths of all mistakes in spelling. 


Part Il, The Technical Gateway, covers 
an additional 650 words most essential to 
everyday business, secretarial, and literary 
writing, and provides advanced training in 
practical spelling and dictionary habits. 
Part Ill, The Open Gateway, presents an 
up-to-date selection of key words taken from 
the 37 chief categories of work, play, study, 
and social life. 


Retail $1.00—Wholesale 80¢ 


Kj ayaa TB 


Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 





J. B. Lippincott Company have pub- 
lished two modern science texts, large 
format books, profusely illustrated. Science 
For Everyday Use, by Smith and Vance, is 
a new basal text for the complete one-year 
course in general science. The clear style 
and simple vocabulary fit the book for 
successful usage in either grades 8 or 9. 
A complete activity and testing program 
is included in the text itself; 732 pages; 
price $1.96. 

Biology For You, by Vance and Miller, 
is a comprehensive, interesting high school 
biology, organized in 15 units. Many tests 
and activities are furnished at the end of 
each unit. There are 730 pages and 550 
illustrations in black and white and in 
color; price $2.28. 


* * * 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 

Essentials In English — Laboratory Meth- 
od: First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books 
for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12; 1946 edition. By 
Smith and McAnulty; published by Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The Essentials In English — Laboratory 
Method has been completely rewritten and 
now contains 4 new books for grades 9, 10, 
1l, and 12. However, the complete teach- 
ing, testing, and self-checking Laboratory 
Method that has proved so effective has 
not been changed. 

The artist’s refreshingly new illustrative 
slant has definitely added human interest 
throughout these new books that will 
appeal to high school students. 

A set of tests — one diagnostic, 8 achieve- 
ment, and one final—is provided with 
each book. A teachers key and the check- 
card manual accompany class orders to 
schools. 


Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, issues many 
publications of great interest and value in 
the vocational field. Vocational Guide, a 
monthly annotated bibliography, is in its 
9th volumes as is also Vocational Trends, 
published monthly, September through 
May. 


Alcoholism Is a Sickness, is the title of 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 118, issued 
by Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


* * * 


Sponsored Audio-Visual Materials Of- 
fered for School Use (a suggested policy) 
is a 4-page leaflet by Arthur C. Stenius, 
467 West Hancock, Detroit 1, Michigan; 
price 5e. 





ART EDUCATION 


Art Education For Daily Living, formerly 
titled Art Training Through Home Prob. 
lems, by Russell and Gwynne, both of 
Iowa State College, is a beautifully printeg 
and illustrated text, issued by Many] 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. It presents an 
approach for the teaching of art in which 
knowledge and understanding are stresgeq 
more than manipulative techniques and 
skills. There are 113 illustrations, 6 in ful] 
color, 248 pages; price $3. 


* * * 


Counseling Techniques In Adult Educa- 
tion by Paul E. Klein, director, department 
of adult education, San Diego City Schools, 
and Ruth E. Moffitt, counselor, San Diego 
Evening High School and Junior College, 
an important volume of 200 pages, is 
issued by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18. N, Y, 
San Diego can be proud of this valuable 
guide and source book by two of its school 
people. 


The World in Literature, a new second- 
ary school series published by Ginn and 
Company, comprises 4 volumes, — Within 
the Americas, Beyond the Seas, Writers in 
America, Writers in England. By Collett, 
Cross and Stauffer these well printed, well 
arranged, and attractively illustrated com- 
pendiums assemble gems of literature for 
pleasure reading and for study; price each 
$2.32. 


Colorful America is the title of a two 
page article in the Library Journal, March 
15, 1946, by C. Edward Graves, now of 
Carmel, but for many years librarian at 
Humboldt State College, Arcata. It de 
scribes his sets of 2-inch x 2-inch color 
slides of America’s outstanding views and 
natural history subjects. Anyone interested 
in purchasing these praiseworthy sets 
should address him at P.O. Box SS, 
Carmel. 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, has 
issued Art For Young America, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, 288 pages, price 
$2.60, the work of several distinguished 
authors of high school, home-making, and 
art books, namely Florence Nicholas and 
others. It was edited by William G. Whit 
ford, Director of Art Education, University 
of Chicago. Prepared for students in 
courses in art, it is a praiseworthy student 
text. 
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An Emergency Teacher Speaks 


By June Leland, Washington School, Corona, Riverside County 


FOR two years the school where 
I have the good fortune to be 
employed has used emergency 
teachers. A wise and under- 
standing principal, faced with an 
enrollment almost doubled in 
these war years, declares that she 
is thankful for our help. 

We, in turn, struggling to do 
our best, are grateful to anyone 
with tolerance and vision enough 
to accept our work with the 
knowledge that emergency teach- 
ers are not using inferior creden- 
tials from choice; nor are they 
satisfied to remain stagnant. 

Much has been said in the pub- 
lic press, most of it derogatory, 
concerning the teacher shortage. 
Some of the things that are said, 
some of the pettiness displayed, 
is part of the reason why there 
are fewer teachers than are 
needed. All of it makes harder 
a situation that is not easy for 
the emergency workers them- 
selves. Are there teachers who 
would rather close the schools 
than endure the admission of the 
emergency credential? Since the 
State officials see no other solu- 
tion, it would seem futile to dis- 
cuss it, more ethical to accept it, 
more gracious and much more 
dignified to accept is pleasantly. 

Most of the 10 emergency teachers in 
our staff of 20-odd, have taught for some 
time in other States. My own record was 
7 years in an eastern State whose schools 
are good, whose literacy percentage is 
high, but whose salary percentage, com- 


pared with the wealth of the State, is very 
low. 

Only one teacher in our group is a 
beginner. Some of our colleagues have 
been gracious enough to say that we have 
brought in new ideas. Any true educator 
knows that we are never too old to learn 
from even the humblest people. I find 
myself growing daily. And none of us 
feels that the stigma of inferiority is 
deserved. 

As a parent, and teacher, I have looked 
at teacher equipment with two sets of 
standards. My two sons have had teachers 
whose credentials were of the best. but 
whose teaching performance did not al- 
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ways fit their scholarship. It is my firm 
belief that credentials are not enough. 


Aptitude and intelligence tests, applied 
to other professions, should measure abil- 
ity in this, as in any other critical job. 
To date, in many States, a college educa- 
tion and the luck to get a job, have been 
the limits of the hiring criteria. 

I HOPE THE DAY IS COMING WHEN SELF- 
CONTROL, GENUINE LIKING FOR CHILDREN, 
KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER-EDUCATION NEEDS, 
TOLERANCE AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS, WILL 
BE MEASURED ALONG WITH SO MANY HOURS 
IN EDUCATION AND TEACHING METHODS, AL- 
THOUGH THESE TRAITS WOULD SEEM 10 BE 
COVERED BY THE WORD “EDUCATION.” THEY 
ARE NOT. 


We are building character and are re- 
sponsible for lives to be lived happily or 
otherwise. Our every impact is important. 
I heard two children discussing their pres- 
ent teacher and their former teacher. 
“Miss H doesn’t have favorites like Miss 
D,” said one. “And she never gets mad 
at you, or hollers.” What an indictment 
of Miss D! Yet she holds a Master’s 
Degree! 








able books. 


Within the Americas 
Beyond the Seas 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 





Collette-Cros4- Stauffer 
The World in Literature 


Good Literature to Build Good Will 


Two new and unique anthologies for the early high-school years. 
Ideally suited for today, they help boys and girls to develdp tolerance 
and a better understanding of other people. Much of their content 
is NEW — has never before been published for high-school reading. 
Some old favorites. Many modern authors. Fresh, stimulating, teach- 


The alarm and agitation shown by many 
properly accredited teachers has no legiti- 
mate basis in fear of efficient work. If 
the tenure teacher is doing the best work 
possible, there should be no fear of com- 
parison. If she thinks the emergency 
teachers are likely to expose the fact that 
credentials are not adequate equipmnt, 
then this commotion is justified. 

The emergency teachers, for their part, 
are attempting valiantly to do a good job, 
and most of them are taking extension 
work or/and summer school work in an 
endeavor to improve. The conduct of the 
teachers now in service has much to do 
with the impression the public has of 
teachers as a whole. 


Your Influence 

In the next few years, young people who 
are directing their thoughts toward future 
employment will be influenced for or 
against pedagogues and their position, by 
the way you act now. 

My own job is a happy one. I wish 
every teacher could feel as I do. My 42 
children are lovable and alert. Every 


accomplishment gives me a thrill. The 
day shy little Teddy achieved all 5 of the 
points we, as a room, had agreed were 
necessary for an “A” in reading, was a 
day of rejoicing. 

Refereeing a baseball game for 23 shout- 
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ing small boys is the most relaxing thing 
I ever did. I almost collapse from laugh- 
ter. It is a double privilege to guide 
children I like, and to profit from the 
return of their affection. 


Because we have such a good time to- 
gether, discipline is scarcely a problem. I 
can’t tell you whether I love my bashful 
little Mexicans, with their speaking eyes, 
or the more forward Anglo-Americans who 
boldly tell me they like me, and cluster 
around at recess times, the best. 


I don’t know whether I am more proud 
of Allan, who has become a good citizen 
this year, or of our ability as a class to 
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The Amigos 
Panamericanos 
Series introduces the 
English-speaking child to 
Spanish in a simple, natural, and 
conversational way, the presenta- 
tion paralleling methods used in 
teaching children to read English. 
Stories are based upon the adven- 
tures of Juan and Maria, a Span- 
ish-speaking boy and girl at the 
same age level as the pupil. 


Each book is bound in colorful, durable 
cloth with numerous photographs and il- 
lustrations. A pronouncing vocabulary is 
included. 


A 64-page teacher’s manual presents 
suggestions for teaching aids, procedures 
and supplementary reading. 


Ret. Wh. 
Juan Y Maria (Book 1)-_-__.80c 64c 
Juan Y Maria En Casa (2) 90c 72c 
Juan Y Maria En Escuela 
NI OD 90c 72¢c 
Juan Y Maria En Los Estados 
Unidos (Book 4)... 95c 76c 
Juan Y Maria En Mejico (5) 95c 76c 


Order your books today, or send for Amigos 
Panamericanos folder and for free 80-page 
catalog describing other Steck er 


= y ST EC K company 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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read well. But Allan used to fight as soon 
as someone spoke to him. The group as 
a whole are not readers, in the sense of 
choosing to read. Humbly and sincerely 
and honestly, I think I have justified my 
employment. 


| Like to Teach 


There are other jobs available to me. 
Teaching happens to be the thing I like. 
Grocery clerks get as much salary as I do 
— and more take-home pay. Stenographers 
are more independent, But my working- 
hours more nearly coincide with my school- 
boy son’s and he knows that his mother 
is respected. The compensations make up 
for the difference. 
ary spirit. 


It is partly a mission- 


a. who take pride in their profes- 
sion and wish to win desirable recruits 
to their ranks, can encourage or drive 
away new colleagues. If the teacher con- 
siders herself a public servant — as she is 
—she will also consider the effect of her 
every word and deed on that public. 


That means only exemplifying the char- 
acter traits she tries to teach. It does not 
mean belittling or hindering the efforts 
of temporary helpers. 


The attitude toward emergency teachers, 
whose path is not too easy at best, colors 
the opinion of observers as to character 
and cooperation of all teachers. 


You are advertising the teaching profes- 
sion in all that you do. Make it a good 
ad, an ad that sells a fine product. 


* * * 


Three Anecdotes 


By Peter H. Snyder, Principal, 
John Adams School, San Diego 


The Spoken Word 


ARIO and Tony were cousins, were 
inseparable, and were in kindergarten. 


One afternoon, I found Tony’s sister, 
Josephine, in the hall with Mario, crying 
floods of tears and with comparable noise. 
Inquiry revealed that Mario had told her 
Tony had run away and was down in a 
leaky boat in the Bay. 


I knew Mario and Tony were supposed 
to be at the child-care center in the after- 
noons, and it was not like one to run away 
and not both. 

I tried to pin Mario down with questions 
as to where he had last seen Tony. All I 
could get was the typical shoulder-shrug 
denoting non-understanding. 

I varied my questions. 

“Where did you see him last?” 


“How far did you go with him? 


me.” 


Tell 


“Where were you when he left you?” 

“Where was he when you came to tel] 
Josephine?” 

For every attempt, no matter how 
worded, no answer but the shrug. 


I sent a messenger for Vincent, Mario’s 
brother in the third grade. I explained to 
him that I wanted to find out where Mario 
had last seen Tony, that I had asked him 
in every way I could, and Mario didn’ 
understand. 


“i tis.” 


He put his hand on Mario’s arm and 
asked, “When yuh saw him no more where 
wuz he?” 


Vincent said, 


The answer was immediate, “Down by 
the railroad tracks.” 


Did I say they have a language difficulty? 


Place Geography 


The Fourth Grade teacher was always 
enthusiastic about biography. Biographies 
of National heroes, State heroes, Local 
heroes, and a knowledge of and pride in 
one’s own family background were good 
for a half-hour’s class discussion most any 
time. 


One particular morning she was giving a 
good “build-up” of the grandeur and im. 
portance to be attached to the Spanish 
blood back through the generations for the 
Mexican children. 


A “Mexican” boy named Arturo Nielsen 
spoke up: 


“Miss Ryan, I got Minneapolis blood in 
me too.” 


Mistaken Identity 


There was to be a general assembly for 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 


The day before, the teacher who had the 
non-English-speaking first grade told her 
group all about Abraham Lincoln. She 
showed the usual log-cabin pictures, pic- 
tures of the White House, and took them 
eut into the hall to see the large portrait. 
Then she explained how he freed the 
slaves, and won a great war, and because 
he was so kind to the people he was a 
great man whose birthday we still cele- 
brate. 


Then she asked for questions. 


Joe-Joe spoke up. “Abraham Lincoln, 


him burn up.” 


The teacher explained, “No, Joe-Joe, he 
didn’t burn up. He was killed by a man.” 

Joe-Joe insisted, “Abraham Lincoln, him 
burn up.” 

The teacher was equally insistent, ex: 
plained the tragedy in the theatre, and 
then asked Joe-Joe where he got the idea 
he told. 


“Abraham Lincoln — my uncle’s boat — 
him burn up.” 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 
School Staffs Enrolled 100%/, in 


California Teachers Association 
for 1946 


Northern Section 

Yolo County — 100%. 

Esparto Union High School, Yolo County 
— 100%. 

Modoc County — 100%. 


* * * 


A ROAD SO NEAR 
By Scott Thompson, Compton 


Or have a tried to speak what I have 
known 

Must be the way to lead our growing 
youth, 

Oft have I spoken sad and all alone 

To give those vision who do not see truth; 

These I have seen so often, heard so much 

They idly come like day’s most constant 
things, 

While urgent needs of youth men do not 
touch 

And yet his spirit mounts on hopeful 
wings; 

Pity me not that I must sing my song 

With tones so strange few men may hear, 

Pity me not that I must travel on 

A road so far away and yet so near; 

No, let me rather mourn because some 
teach 

Who have no vision where youth’s soul 
may reach. 


* * * 


Harold W. Heyl, widely-known Califor- 
nia schoolman who returned recently to 
the Alhambra City Schools after several 
years of military service, recently received 
a certificate of appreciation from Alham- 
bra Chapter, American Red Cross, and 
from the Pacific Area Office for outstand- 
ing services as chairman of 1946 Fund 
Campaign; the chapter made a 100% 


record. 
* a * 


NEW OAKLAND SALARIES 
Oakland Public Schools, Dr. W. R. 


Odell, superintendent, now have new sal- 
ary schedules for all certificated and non- 
certificated employees. 

A copy of the new schedules, comprising 
the attached mimeographed pages, may be 
obtained by writing Oakland Public 
Schools at 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 6, 
California. 

The schedules and ranges are: classroom 
teachers, $2460-4380; principals, $3960-7320; 
vice-principals, $3960-5400; teacher-execu- 
tives, non-certificated, miscellaneous. 

The Oakland schools and Dr. Odell merit 
congratulations upon this noteworthy for- 
ward step, inasmuch as the new schedules 
represent substantial advances in all fields. 
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Schorling and Clark 


pioneered in producing textbooks that emphasize 
meanings, that teach students to generalize, to reason. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


gives an enlarged and meaningful experience with 
the basic mathematical concepts for the general 
student. 


Developments are concrete, amplified. 
Explanations are simple, easily understood. 


In conformity with the check list of essentials as 
recently stated by the Commission on Post-War Plans 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 


Clyde S. Jones 
Pacific S.W. Manager 











GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BERNICE BaxTER and THAD STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high scheol 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


© Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 
of modern maps. 


® Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco - California 
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Please be sure to read 
Pages 6-10 and 28, 29. 


— Ed. 


VISUAL AIDS 
For Classroom Projects 
Social Science - Industrial Science - Science 
Blackhurst Book Sales 
Ine. 


1066 U.P. Station, Des Moines, Iowa 





Make your children 
happy! 


WHY THE CHIMES 


RANG 


A Christmas One-Act 
by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 





Has been played 8,354 times up to 
June |, 1946. Not a new play — 
“but the children are always new!" 


THEME: a boy gives his heart with his 

good deed. PARTS: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 
women, 7 extras. SCENE: simple interior 
backed by a vision scene of a cathedral 
chancel. COSTUMES: medieval. MUSIC: 
beautiful and specially adapted to play. 
Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic, 
said in the New York TIMES: 
“For Christmas observances nothing sur- 
passes the simple miracle play. ‘Why the 
Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden puts all 
the cathartic beauties of this type of drama 
within the range of amateurs.” 


PRICE 35 CENTS ROYALTY: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 





























Compiled by the fa- . 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Group Guidance 


Vera G. Strickland, Teacher, Orientation, Lynwood Junior High School, 


Compton, Los Angeles County 


HE modern interpretation of 

the function of the guidance 
teacher or counselor is to “help 
John see through himself so that 
he can see himself through.” 


In this way the burden of 
guiding John’s destiny is gradu- 
ally placed upon his own shoul- 
ders, after his attention has been 
directed to the factors involved 
in his present and future welfare. 


Lynwood Junior High School is part of 
the 644 plan into which Compton union 
secondary district is organized. It is the 
policy of W. W. Jones, principal, that 
there shall be an integrated group-guid- 
ance-program running through the entire 
4 years. 


In the 7th and 8th grades, the time divi- 
sion is 2 periods of class-work for guid- 
ance problems and 3 periods for recrea- 
tional reading in a well-stocked library. 


In the 9th grade 5 days a week are spent 
in group guidance and civics. In the 10th 
grade 2 days a week are spent on civic, 
social, and educational guidance, leading 
toward matriculation at the junior college 
following junior high school graduation. 


My function as an 8th grade group- 
guidance teacher, with 2 days a week for 
a year at my disposal, is to strengthen 
those precepts which the good home is 
endeavoring to establish as habits and to 
introduce necessary precepts which the 
poor home fails to give its youngsters. 


All types of pupils are exposed to this 
training, but as in arithmetic or English, 
such training does not always “take;” 
problem children, the sinners, do not be- 
come angels overnight. 


The Long View 


Parents realize that the long view is 
necessary to judge the outcome of their 
training. The guidance teacher who is 
dealing in the same intangibles, the ideals 
of human behavior and thinking, has no 


immediate, exact yardstick for measuring 
results. 


Over a period of years, through a proc- 
ess of trial and rejection and trial and 
retention, I have developed 10 units which 
I now consider most pertinent for 8th 
graders. These units are presented to the 
students in a handbook entitled Everyday 
Living. They are entitled Work guides; 
Study habits; . Understanding yourself; 
Living with others; Through the looking- 


glass; Citizenship; Life’s hazards; Beauty . 
is more than skin deep; Choice of elec. 
tives; and Christmas observance. 


The prime consideration, in the work 
which I endeavor to present, is the gen- 
eral development of the individual pupil 
through a consideration of the factors in. 
volved in his everyday living, here and 
now, not in a distant future. 


Four Groups 


These everyday factors touching the life 
of my pupils may be placed in 4 general 
groups: 


1. The development of skills needed for 
successful work habits, in and out of 
school, which are taken up in Units 1 and 
2. Some of the skills emphasized are: 

a. Learning routine procedures for study. 

b. Following definite instructions. 

c. Making oral reports. 

d. Improving reading. 

e. Learning and applying the techniques 
for memorizing. 

f. Practicing outline techniques. 


2. The introduction of the basic knowl- 
edge of their rights and duties as members 
of their home, school, community and 
nation, which is presented in Unit 6. 


3. A consideration of skills needed for 
successful social habits, in and out of 
school, which are taken up in Units 3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, and 10. They consist of the devel. 
opment of the ability and a desire to: 

a. Understand oneself. 

b. Understand others. 

ce. Work with others. 

d. Possess common cultural amenities. 

e. Be aware of health, financial, safety 
and legal hazards. 

f. Be aware of the consequences of hu- 
man actions. 

g. Build reverence for spiritual things. 


4. The information that will make pos- 
sible an intelligent planning of further 
future schooling, which is considered in 
Unit 9. Educational guidance is given by: 


a. Considering personal ability. 

b. Discovering likes and dislikes. 

c. Considering opportunities. 

d. Formulating a ninth grade program 
schedule for each student. 


Another important phase of guidance, 
during all 4 years of our junior high school 
in which I have a part, is securing the 
cooperation and friendly interest of the 
parents in the welfare of their children 
while they are in our school. Such public 
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relations work to the benefit of the pupil 
and the school. 


I have 5 periods for- group-guidance 
classes and one period for individual con- 
sultations, testing, sponsoring office moni- 
tors, and checking assembly absences, also 
a home room for my daily schedule. 


Poor Grades 


In counseling pupils on low grades in 
any one of their classes, I first try to find 
out what the student’s idea may be for the 
poor grade. If they have not already had 
a conference with the class teacher after 
an unsatisfactory notice has been issued, I 
send them with a counseling form to their 
class teacher for a conference. It is my 
belief that if the burden is placed on the 
pupil for checking with his teacher to find 
out why a poor grade was given him, it 
will be more effective. 


I find that frequently the pupil has not 
consulted his teacher to find out why the 
grade is low and what can be done to im- 
prove. He seems to accept a grade, lying 
down, as it were. Part of it is indifference, 
of course, a passive resistance, content- 
ment with a passing grade of any value. 
My purpose is to arouse a spark of inter- 
est, no matter how transient, in improving 
his record. Some youngsters flourish un- 
der the stimulus of a little special atten- 
tion which I try to provide. 


HE 3 days a week allotted to recrea- 

tional reading introduces the pupils to 
the 15 groups of stories into which the 
library fiction is organized. In addition, 
biography is required reading. 


Silent reading is stressed in the reading 
program. Many pupils have never read a 
full-length story before entering junior 
high school. The purpose of such a read- 
ing program is to improve reading skill, 
reading taste, and reading interest as a 
worth-while recreational hobby. 


Rules for Reading 


There are definite rules governing the 
reading to avoid chaos and to give direc- 
tion and meaning to their work just as 
there are definite rules for a recreational 
game. The minimum requirement of read- 
ing one book from each group of fiction 
provides for a speaking acquaintance with 


all types of fictional reading. Slow readers - 


are provided with easy-reading books in 
each group, which are identified by a 
white band placed at the top of the spine 
of the book. 


The freedom of choice comes in the 


selection of the book to be read by the 
pupil in each group of stories. After the 
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minimum requirement in reading is met, 
there is additional freedom of choice 
given by permitting the student to read 
as many books as desired from favorite 
sections. 


A brief written report of each story read 
is required with emphasis placed on pupil 
ability to condense the “meat” of the 
story into a few sentences rather than 
rambling off on a tangent of lengthy de- 
tail, Maturity of expression and use of 
English commensurate with 8th grade abil- 
ity is the goal. Such an objective serves 


to correlate with the training obtained in 
English class. 


One more phase of the closely-knit guid- 
ance program which functions at Lynwood 
Junior High School is a highly organized 
home-room program, through which all the 
intramural contests in athletic sports, 
mathematics, spelling, penmanship and 
reading and speaking are conducted. 


A well-integrated person is the ultimate 
goal, equipped to take his place in present- 
day society and prepared “to see himself 
through.” 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 




































Thousands of Teachers Like Her 
Do Their Best Work With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Workbooks have learned 
that the quick, efficient, and economical help these books give 
assures better results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More than 100 titles in the fields of 
reading, arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, health, 
and safety. ; 

ON THE WAY TO READING 
An appealing workbook for reading readiness which prepares 
directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, vocabulary, 
and reading matter are based upon concepts, experiences, activities, 
and vocabulary most widely incorporated in pre-primers as deter- 
mined by research. 95 pages. List price $.44. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 
A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for each of the 
primary grades. Book IV offers a composite course of materials 
selected from the books for grades 1-3. Book IV is designed for 
remedial use in the upper grades with pupils who have not had 
the basic training given in books 1, 2, and 3. Books 1, 2, and 3, 
64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant drill and 
problem material, supplementary practice exercises for those who 
need extra help, excellent explanatory material which relieves 
the teacher of much supervision, generous spacing for necessary 
computations, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
. SAFETY SAM SERIES 
A series of text-workbooks in safety with a humorous approach. 
Safety habits are taught through stories and purposeful activities. 
Profusely illustrated. Vocabulary controlled both as to grading and 
gradual introduction of new words. Can be a part of the reading 
program. Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. Books 3, 4, 
5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. 





Send for the 1946 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK 
Catalog NOW! 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Science in Action 


David C. Duncanson and Wilmar N. Tognazzini,* 
San Luis Obispo Junior High School Science Department 


And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw. II Kings 6:17 


E have just seen a “miracle” 
performed! 

For several weeks the 7th 
grade science classes had been 
planning a field-trip to the beach 
and tide pools near Morro Bay 
and Cayucos. 

Our unit-of-study preceding 
such a trip was the Stairway of 
Life, an over-all picture of the 
great families in the animal king- 
dom. Each animal family was 
studied beginning with Protozoa 
and ending with the Chordates. 
The students spent some time on 
these families of animals trying 
to learn the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of each. 

Several game devices were 
used for this purpose. Since 
there were 2 instructors, each 
with 3 classes, the instructors 





*Mr. Duncanson is head of the science 
department. Mr. Tognazzini, then science 
teacher, is now principal of Morro Union 
Elementary School. 


UR a 
CAN LIGHTEN YOUR 
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The Steck WORKTEXT 
is an entirely new approach 
to teaching problems, combin- 
ing the advantages and the 
teaching devices of both text- 
book and workbook, and is 
available for practically every 
teaching subject. Each Steck 
Worktext series sets up a 

definite program of teach- 

ing and learning for a 

given field at a given level, 
based upon the latest and 
scientific research in that field. 
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used the same basic outline so 
that the material covered would 
be approximately the same. 

The teachers shared Seashore 
Life by Harrington Wells, Pa- 
rade of the Animal Kingdom by 
Hegner, National Geographic 
Magazines, Science of Plant and 
Animal Life by Corwin, West 
Coast Shells by Holt, and Let’s 
Go to the Seashore by Hunting- 
ton. Parade of the Animal King- 
dom and Seashore Life were 
found to be most helpful. 

A collection of shells was made 
by the students. Pieces of coral 
from the Pacific Islands, and a 
small octopus were later added 
to the collection. 


CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


During class discussions many 
questions arose which had been 
puzzling the students. In each 
case, the interest lead was fol- 
lowed until a satisfactory answer 
was obtained. This meant the 
use of all reference material on 
hand. It was gratifying to note 
the profound interest of all stu- 
dents, regardless of ability. Al- 
though no statistics were kept on 
the matter, it was felt that a 
greater percentage of questions 
came from students of low ability. 


A date for the field-trip was 
finally set after careful consid- 
eration of time of the lowest 
tides. Both instructors made trips 
to several typical coastline sec- 
tions in search of a suitable loca- 
tion for such a trip. Criteria for 
judging the place finally selected 


were: 


1. Is the place safe? 


2. Is there abundance of plant and ani. 
mal life? 


3. Is there proximity to a telephone and 
a doctor in case of an emergency? 


Using the above criteria as a 
basis, two sites were finally 
chosen. It was decided that a 


long stretch of sandy beach jug 
north of Morro Rock would he 
an ideal place to find specimens 
of sand dollars, clams, sang 
crabs, sand fleas, and shore birds, 
Nearby Cayucos, a 5-mile ride 
north, offered excellent tide. 
pools for securing other speci. 
mens. 

Once the date for the excyr. 
sion had been set, the trip be. 
came the topic of discussion jp 
all science classes. Determined 
to make this trip an adventure, 
worth the time, the instructors, 
through carefully planned dis. 
cussion, were able to outline 
methods of procedure as follows: 


1. What should be brought? 

A. Warm clothing (Levis, slacks or jeans, 
warm shirt, sweater, coat or jacket, scarf 
for neck, bandana or stocking cap). 

B. Old shoes suitable for walking on 
rocks and for walking in the water in tide 
pools. 

C. A lunch in a paper bag (to eliminate 
excess baggage on return trip). 

D. Specimen sack of cloth. (Paper be- 
comes wet and tears.) 


2. Objectives of the trip 
A. To learn to observe. 


B. To collect specimens for a class mu- 
seum. 


C. To learn to recognize sea, beach, and 
tide-pool animals. 


D. To see animals in their natural en- 
vironment. 


E. To get an over-all picture of the 
many animals in their relative positions in 
the animal kingdom. 


3. Rules of Behavior on the Bus 
A. Remain seated in the bus at all times. 
Keep your arms and body inside the bus. 


B. Unnecessary loud noises distract the 
bus driver. 


C. It is unsafe to throw things out the 
bus window. 


AT THE BEACH 


4. Rules of Behavior at the Beach and at 

the Tide Pools 

A. Remember, this is a study trip. 

B. Stay with the group. 

C. When a whistle blows, look to see 
what is wanted. 

D. Pay close attention when instructions 
are given. 

E. When an interesting and unusual 
specimen is found, call an instructor. He 
will give you information about the speci- 
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men and call the other students if a need 
is felt. 
F. Remember to observe the animal in 
natural environment before removing it. 
G. Make your way carefully on the 
rocks. Rocks can be very dangerous. 


its 


The day finally arrived. Ar- 
rangements for buses had been 
made in advance with Superin- 
tendent Charles E. Teach, who 
cooperated enthusiastically to 
make the trip a success. A check 
had been made to see that speci- 
men bottles were available. For- 
malin was prepared. Everything 
was put in complete readiness for 
the trip and for the preparation 
of the specimens on our return. 


The buses pulled up to the 
school. Within a few minutes the 
loaded buses pulled away. Some- 
time later, the students were 
ready to walk on the beach. 
Lunch had been eaten while 
traveling to the site to avoid loss 
of time. Directions were given 
before the students left the buses 


and three students were assigned 
to dig for Pismo clams. 


A half-hour on the beach was 
long enough with 80 students to 
collect many specimens. Stu- 
dents were called together on a 
nearby sand-dune for a discus- 
sion of the animals found. Dis- 
cussion centered around the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Pismo clams 
A. How to open one 
B. Body parts 
C. Life habits 
Horseneck clams 
Sand fleas 
Sand crabs with eggs (spiny and com- 


~ 


Grebe 

Gull 

Clam worm 

Sand dollar and sand dollar test 
Miscellaneous shells. 


een ans een 


Then off to Cayucos and the 
tide-pools. Warning was given to 
students to stay away from fast 
moving water. Reminder was 
made concerning whistle signals. 


Students having been paired off 
were then allowed to spread out 
within shouting distance of either 
instructor. They were soon find- 
ing many specimens. Unusual 
ones were viewed in their natural 
environment by a group of stu- 
dents before being removed. 


It was here that our so-called 
“miracle” took place. On these 
rocks, the eyes of the students 
were opened to the great wonders 
of nature in a natural environ- 
ment, “and they saw.” Many 
students were heard to remark: 
“IT didn’t know there were so 
many things to be seen.” Some 
had been to the rocks before, but 
never under such circumstances, 
and another trip would be made 
in the near future, no doubt, 
with mother, dad, brother, and 
sister. 


The learning situation was 
ideal. Although certain coramon 
specimens as the sea anemone 
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had been discussed in class, with 
illustrative material, it was amaz- 
ing to see first reactions on dis- 
covering such specimens. Invari- 
ably the question was: “What is 
this?” When told, the reaction 
became: “I didn’t know it was 
like that” or “I’ve seen it before 
but didn’t know what it was.” 
Many specimens were found, 
some of which the casual ob- 
server would most surely pass by. 
The science museum was en- 
riched by the following animals. 
It was noted that these animals 
were representative of six animal 
families, the coelenterates, echi- 
noderms, mollusks, annelids, 
arthropods, and chordates. 


Hairy Chiton Ochre Star Fish 
Pisnro Clam Clam Worm 
Snow-cap Limpets. Gray Chiton 
Volcano Limpet Black Chiton 
Black Abalone Rock Crab 

Razor Clam Kelp Crab 

Spire Snail Sea Bats 

Tube Worm Blenny Eels 
Mussels Piddock 

Spiny Sand Crab Common Limpet 
Sand Flea California Spotted 
Hermit Crab Unicorn 

Black Turban Snail California Unicorn 
Scallop Shell Olive Snail 

Brown Turban Snail Sculpin Fish 


a 
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WORKBOOK Way i 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Here's a modern teaching method 
that means easier, more effective 
teaching—more enjoyable work for 
your pupils—better results! FOLLETT 
WORKBOOKS can be used with any 
basic text; they require no special 
preparation. Each comes complete 
with Teacher's Manual and answer 
keys—ready for your class! They're 
chock-full of good teaching. Send 
today for FREE 1947 GUIDE TO 
BETTER WORKBOOKS—plan your 
teaching the easy modern way! 









Mr. H. L. Hampton, 1233 South Hope St. 
Leos Angeles 15, California 


Sand Dollar Slipper Shells 
Sea Urchin Test Acorn Barnacle 
Sea Slug Red Abalone 
Gooseneck Barnacle Worm Mellusks 
Cockle Clam 


After an hour-and-a-half of 
well-spent time, the students and 
instructors were ready for the 
return trip. The loud noise of 
the trip to the beach and rocks 
was replaced by a quiet discus- 
sion of things found. The quiet- 
ness was due in part to the inter- 
est of the students and in part to 
the fact that 3 hours spent in 
activity is tiring even on the 
active youth. 






We are convinced that SCience 
teaching is not complete withoy 
field-trips. It is a prerequisite tg 
successful science teaching op 
the junior and senior high schoo] 
level, and a desirable phase of 
science teaching on the elemep. 
tary level. A field-trip of the 
kind herein described not only 
gives the students added know. 
edge and background, but also 
makes them appreciate all the 
more, that unknown force which 
controls things about us. Some 
people call that unknown force 
“nature.” Others call it GOD! 





Old-Fashioned Spelling Bee 


By Deward Millsap, District Superintendent, McFarland Union 


School District, Kern County 


Dear Editor: 


Would you like to have a short 
article on what I believe proved 
to be very fine motivation for 
Better Spelling in our public 
schools? 


For some time I have felt that 
there is a growing lack of inter- 
est in spelling. In order to try to 
prevent such a general trend I 
began to work on various ways 
to stimulate interest among our 
boys and girls in better spelling 
and other related subjects. 


In checking with other administrators 
and teachers in other school systems, I 
found they had similar problems. So we 
decided to have an eld-fashioned Spelling 
Bee and invite most of the schools of the 
county. 

Lerdo Elementary school was the scene 
of the bee. Contestants arrived from 12 
schools in various parts of the county. 
Many other schools sent their regrets that 
they were unable to come this time but 
would be anxious to come when we had 
another such contest. 

The host school, with the help of the 
county supervisors of language-arts, set up 
the rules of the contest as follows: 

The regular State spellers were to be 
used bginning with the 6th year and run- 
ning through the 8th. Each school was to 
hold its own preliminary contest, in which 
it would choose one speller to represent 
its school. The same rules were to be 


used in the elimination contest as in the 
final contest. 


Upon being given a word the contestant 
would stand and repeat the word. Then 
he wrote the word on a blackboard, turned 
around and faced the audience. If the 
spelling on the board was wrong he was 
eliminated. But if it were correct the 
next step was taken immediately, which 
was to define the word briefly. The final 
part was to use it in a sentence correctly. 
If the word was misspelled in any way or 
used wrongly, the next contestant was 
given a new word. The word was ‘cor- 
rected by the reader before proceeding 
with the contest. 


In the words of one of the judges: 

“Those troublesome words, which usu 
ally sent father and mother scurrying for 
the family dictionary, came rolling off the 
chalk onto the blackboard with astonishing 
alacrity.” 

When a contestant had spelled the word, 
defined it, and used it in a sentence, you 
felt that he had mastered it. 

Many parents and teachers from various 
parts of the county spent a pleasant after- 
noon educationally and socially, with re- 
freshments during intermission. All were 
agreed that it was one of the best methods 
which had been used this year in stimulat- 
ing more interest in one of our most 
important educational fields. 

The reader and judges were Leo B. Hart, 
Kern County superintendent of schools, 
and two of his staff, Eley McGovern and 
Glenda Liddell. The principal of Lerdo 
school served as host and chairman of the 
day. He was assisted by his staff. 
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Teachers Institutes 


Florence Rhodehamel, Instructor in Philosophy, Santa Rosa Junior College 


T was refreshing to read the 

first few paragraphs of Ferdi- 
nand S. Ruth’s article on teach- 
ers institutes in Sierra Educa- 
tional news.* He has stated 
briefly and clearly a view which 
is widely held but seldom ex- 
pressed in print. 


“The institute of today,” he 
says, “no longer serves its origi- 
nal purpose. It is necessary to 
teacher morale that future insti- 
tutes perform a real function or 
be junked as out of date.” 


This statement suggests some 
definite questions on which there 
should be more exchange of 
opinion. Is the institute obso- 
lete? If so, in what respects, and 
what can be done about it? If 
not, what are the causes of the 
many complaints and criticisms? 


Better Programs 


It was a disappointment that Mr. Ruth’s 
article did not fulfill the promise of its 


opening paragraphs. Faced with the alter-_ 


natives of making the institute perform a 
real function or be junked, he chooses the 
former and as a solution presents a typical 
institute program. Undoubtedly he meant 
it to be quite different from ordinary 
ones, 


The real point, however, is not whether 
Mr. Ruth’s suggested plan is good or bad. 
Like every institute program, it is prob- 
ably excellent in some respects and poor 
in others, suitable for some people and 
worthless for others, It would be an impos- 
sible task, I should think, to plan a pro- 
gram which could be of value to everyone 
from the elementary school through the 
junior college. 


Mr. Ruth’s error, it seems to me, lies in 
his incomplete diagnosis of the failure of 
the institute. He has focused his attention 
upon the programs to be presented at 
teachers’ meetings. Through the improve- 
ment of these he hopes that present condi- 
tions can be remedied. But that is pre- 
cisely what is being attempted year after 





* February, 1946. 
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year without notable success. The diffi- 
culty, then, must be more deep-seated. 

What I wish to emphasize is the effect 
of the compulsory character of the insti- 
tute. It is this, I believe, which makes 
difficult the presentation of valuable pro- 
grams. It is this also which breaks teacher 
morale. 

The question at issue is whether stimu- 
lus for the improvement of teachers is to 
be imposed from above or provided by 
the teachers themselves, as individuals or 
in voluntary groups. The institute was 
established at a time when authoritative 
methods were not only customary but re- 
garded as fitting and proper. Since then 
educational theory and practice have moved 
forward. As all of us know, progress 
toward better procedures has led to the 
encouragement of initiative and self-djirec- 
tion on the part of the learner. We recog- 
nize that external commands and penalties 
should become fewer as the student reaches 
maturity. 

There is something ironical, therefore, 
in the present situation. The teacher is 
subjected to a type of discipline which is 
out of harmony with the educational 
philosophy which he tries to pragtice 
in his classroom. It should be obvious, 
then, that the institute is obsolete. The 
fact that it still exists is the result of the 
kind of “cultural lag” which should not 
occur in the field of education. 

My suggestion is that teachers and ad- 
ministrators work together for the im- 
provement of regulations concerning teach- 
ers institute. During the time that it would 
take to accomplish this, greater liberality 
should be shown in granting “institute 
credit” for lectures and workshops selected 
by the teachers. 

The purpose of this suggestion is not to 
try to do away with teachers conventions, 
but to make it possible to have better ones. 
With the main cause of dissatisfaction re- 
moved, there is no reason why the advan- 
tages which the CTA conventions have 
offered in the past cannot be retained. 
Most teachers, I believe, are glad to at- 
tend meetings in which common problems 
are discussed. They are also desirous of 
opportunities to hear distinguished lec- 
turers. 


New Type of Convention 


The new type of convention will per- 
form a greater service than the old one. 
It will be forced to stand on its own 
merits. The freedom of teachers to attend 
or not attend its sessions will make neces- 
sary the preparation of better programs. 
More care will have to be taken to sponsor 





16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound pro- 
jector is available to all. Compact . . . simplified 
_ - Sturdy . .. precision built, this modern 
teaching miracle new offers the latest electronic, 
optical and mechanical refinements. 

The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose 
portable 16mm, sound-on-film projector that: 
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ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH RECORD TURN- 
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only the kinds of meetings which the 
teachers actually demand. 


HE disappearance of external compul- 

sion will raise teacher morale. Teachers 
will no longer feel that they are consid- 
ered unable or unwilling to direct their 
own professional advancement. A _ freer 
atmosphere will lead to more open expres- 
sion of opinion and a greater desire to 
work toward improvements in the field of 
education. 


POSTWAR EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS 


Among the 148 successful candidates 
selected for the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain, announced by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, are: Elma Rose Weber, Eliot Junior 
High School, Pasadena, and E. Adeline 


Hunt, McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena. 


Each teacher assumes traveling expenses 
incident to transfer from present post to 
the new one. Each has been granted a 
year’s leave-of-absence with pay, from the 
school district in which she is regularly 
employed. 


use Birchard 
Publications 


* Professional books on school 
music teaching 


* Song books for school, 
college and community 


* Choral music 
% Operas and Operettas 
* Instruction methods for 


orchestra, band, violin, piano 


See your California dealer 
or 
school book depository 


C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Publishers of “A SINGING SCHOOL” 


Basic music series adopted by 
the State of California 












ONE DAY A WEEK 


TEACHING SPELLING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


|. D. Aldrich, Teacher, Narbonne High School, Lomita, 


Los Angeles City Schools 


HE inability of pupils of 

junior-high-school age to spell 
common words correctly is a 
matter of real concern among 
educators and parents. Like good 
manners, the ability to spell well 
is expected of everyone of cul- 
ture and refinement. As in oral 
use of bad English, incorrect 
spelling marks the user most un- 
favorably. Yet we see high school 
and even college graduates rather 
poorly fitted for life because of 
this handicap. 


Obvious Difficulties 


The teacher of spelling is confronted 
with two rather obvious difficulties. The 
first one is that the English language is 
in many respects unphonetic, and spelling 
rules are generally unremembered and full 
of exceptions. The second difficulty is 
that pupils of the age-level considered here 
do not realize the great importance of 
correct spelling, and probably will not, 
until after many years out of school. If 
there is not a lack of development, there 
certainly is, in numerous instances, an 
absence of readiness while the pupil is 
still in school. 

Educators are not in agreement as to 
whether spelling can adequately be taught 
incidentally, or whether full attention must 
be focused on this important fundamental. 
It is my belief that the latter is the more 
effective course. 

After some experimentation, I have 
found that having 2 tests of about 20 words 
each in one class-period is about as much 
as the average junior-high-school pupil can 
absorb. Two shorter tests rather than one 
long one are preferable as providing a 
change of pace, so that the span of interest 
and attention of this age-group can be 
maintained. 

The procedure is usually as follows: 
The pupils should be provided with the 
spelling lesson. The Golden State Spellers 
are fine for this purpose. 

The teacher should pronounce each 
word slowly and carefully by syllables, 
which the pupils repeat in unison. 

After each word is pronounced the 
teacher will say, “Let’s see what we must 
remember about this word,” and then point 
out, for example, that the word “professor” 





is spelled with one “f,” two “s’s,” and 
ends in “or.” 


Long words may be broken up into 
shorter words; thus, “investigate” may be 
remembered as a combination of “in” 
“vest,” “i” and “gate.” The word “attend. 
ance” can be reduced easily to “at,” “ten,” 
and “dance.” It is admitted that this 
method may be unscientific, but it does 
seem a natural way to make spelling easier 
for adolescents. 


The general lack of interest of these 
pupils in spelling can be removed to a 
great extent by proper motivation. The 
spirit of competition, the desire to excel, 
is strong in pupils. 

One device that I have found effective 
is a chart made on the blackboard at the 
beginning of the day. This chart, about 
3 feet square, has vertical and horizontal 
lines of the graph type. The squares ver. 
tically will show the period or class, and 
horizontally will show the row in the 
classroom. 

After the test has been completed and 
corrected, the teacher will stand before 
each row and ask for a raising of hands 
as to how many in that row made a 100% 
mark in the test. This number will be 
entered on the chart. The pupils are thus 
openly competing against each other by 
row and also by period, assuming that the 
whole day is devoted to spelling, by pupils 
of about the same level. 


NOTHER device which has proved 

effective which may be used either 
with, or in place of, the chart, is to draw 
something resembling a thermometer or 
barometer on the blackboard, with gradu- 
ated lines up to about 20. Each pupil 
making 100% in the test will be given 
credit ffor moving the “mercury” up one 
degree. If over 20 in the class write per- 
fect tests the mercury will be shown to 
burst the top of the gauge, much like an 
active volcano or an oil gusher! 

I have found that while these tests are 
obviously juvenile they do get interest and 
attention and provoke a strong rivalry 
between rows and classes. If the teacher's 
classes during the day are of different 
grade-levels, that can, of course be ad- 
justed by providing a proper lesson for 
each level. The pupils do the marking 


on the charts, an activity they seem to 
relish, 


One day a week is set aside for spelling. 
It is believed that the importance of this 
activity justifies the time spent. 
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LEGAL OPINIONS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


SCHOOL TEACHERS; TENURE 


OBLINK v. L. A. City Jun. College 

Dist. (L. A., Wilson) — Wood: Peti- 
tioner was a permanent teacher; was dis- 
missed because of decreased enrollments, 
then was reemployed, but only as a 
substitute. 

He brought this mandamus proceedings 
te compel his classification as a permanent 
teacher and to recover the difference in 
salary between the two. classifications. 
Writ granted. REVERSED. 


1. Petitioner having meantime been re- 
employed as a permanent teacher, the 
reclassification question becomes moot, 
except for the period before such reem- 
ployment. 

2, The employment as a substitute was 
not a reappointment within the meaning 
of Ed. C. 13654, such reappointment apply- 
ing to a regular position when available. 
Defts. were not required under Ed. C. 
13652, as it then read, to offer petitioner 
the opportunity for substitute service prior 
to offering it to one who had not held a 
permanent position; hence he was the 
beneficiary of a gratuitous act. 


3. The amendment to 13652 indicates 
that the word “reappointment,” as used in 
13654 was not intended to mean that the 
reemployment of a dismissed permanent 
teacher as a substitute was in fact the 
reappointment of him as a permanent 
teacher. 


4, There was no abuse of discretion in 
dismissing petitioner, where the average 
daily attendance of regular students had 
decreased and the Army had cancelled a 
contract with the school whereby a large 
number of men had been admitted as 
students. — 74 Advanced California Appel- 
late, page 808; also Weekly Law Digest. 


FRANK A. HENDERSON RETIRES 


Mr. Henderson, for many years superin- 
tendent of Santa Ana city schools, Orange 
County, who recently retired, is the theme 
of a full-page, illustrated, feature-length 
article in “El Don,” official publication 
of Associated Students of Santa Ana 
College. 

The issue is dedicated to him and nar- 
rates his worthy life-story. Native of Lowa, 
he went to Santa Ana in 1932 and pre- 
viously had served as principal at Orange 
Union High School and superintendent of 
Burbank schools. 

An active worker and leader in CTA, 
Frank Henderson is widely-known through- 
out State and national educational circles. 
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THE QUESTION 
BEFORE THE HOUSE 





Your home tomorrow will demand more electrical conven- 
lences—an ever-expanding list of new electrical appliances 
and improved home lighting. And only through adequate 
wiring can you use electrical service to any extent desired, 
with satisfactory, uninterrupted and economical operation. 


Therefore, the question before building your house must 
be: “Is completely adequate wiring specified in the plans?” 


Adequate wiring means just this: 


1 « Plenty of plug-in outlets; 
2. Plenty of light switches properly placed; 


3. Plenty of circuits of large enough wire 
to deliver full electric power now and 
in the years ahead. 


Only by foreseeing the need for electrical adequacy and 
by providing for it in your plans can you be assured of 
thorough satisfaction. 


The home that is adequately wired for all present and 
future needs is sure to be modern for years to come, 


and will give you full benefit from your electrical equip- 
ment and appliances. 


Northern California 
Eleetrie Bureau 


1355 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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A-B-C's of Good Public Speaking 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Daniel P. Eginton, PhD, Dale Carnegie Instructor, Armstrong College, Berkeley 


OTHING,” said the brilliant 
Helmholz, “is as practical as 
a good theory.” 


These words may read like 
heresy to the pragmatic-minded 
man of the world who thinks that 
experience and action are the 
real keys to progress and success. 


In the field of public speak- 
ing, there is no doubt that experi- 
ence is one of the best cures for 
pounding hearts, frozen tongues, 
knocking knees, and fluttering 
butterflies. 


It takes more than experience, 
however, to correct the gusher, 
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ranter, blaster, bunny rabbit, 
“preacher,” and rabble rouser; 
it takes insight into fundamental 
principles or theories of modern 
speaking. 

The old-fashioned “orator,” 
for example, would be shocked 
to discover that the emphasis 
today is upon public speaking 
which is direct . . . conversational 
... informal . . . democratic. 


The general semanticists would 
add clear thinking and proper 
evaluation to this initial list. And 
they, of course, would be right. 


One of the easiest and most 
effective ways to present the 
principles of public speaking is 
to classify them in terms of the 
ABC’s of effective speaking... 
such as is done here. After a few 
drills, students can repeat or list 
dozens of these criteria in terms 


of the ABC’s. 


In order to get satisfactory 
results, each principle or point 


should be bounded on all sides 


with concrete examples from the 


experiences of past and present 


speakers. Considerable attention 


should also be paid to the why, - 


when, where, who, and what. 


A. Be alert ... animated... 
B. Be brief... 


C. Be communicative. . 
. creative. 


D. Be direct. . 


E. Be earnest. . 
getic, 


F. Be friendly .. 
G. Be graphic ... gracious. . 
H. Be helpful ... heard .. 


I. Be.informal. . 


alive. 
believing . . . buoyant. 


. conversational 


. definite . . . dramatic. 


. enthusiastic . . . ener- 


. factual .. . forceful. 
. grateful. 
-high-typed. 


. imaginative .. . in- 


teresting. 
J. Be jovial ... judicious .. . just. 
L. Be logical .. . lucid . . . learned. 


M. Be modest... 


ate. 


mannerly .. . moder- 


N. Be natural ... neat. 


O. Be orderly . . 
optimistic. 


- new. 


. open-minded ... 









P. Be prepared ... polite . . 


R. Be relaxed . . 
sourceful. 


* Pointed, 
- respectful , . , n 


S. Be simple . . . specific . , , smooth, 
T. Be truthful . . . thorough . , tactful 
U. Be unassuming. . 





- unified , , 







Uw 
pompous. 

V. Be varied . . . visionary ., , volume. 
minded. 

W.Be wary ... winning ., , world. 
minded. 





Stating a principle in the negative often 
is helpful, too. Therefore, readers ought 
to develop a similar alphabet of Do not 
Be’s. Examples of these would be — 

A. Do not be affected . . 
awkward, 







- aloof ., 





B. Do not be boisterous . 
. bigoted. 





- bombastic 





C. Do not be choppy. . 


- colloquial ,,. 
cynical, 





Naturally, all of these principles apply | 
equally as well to informal conversations, 
discussions, sales work, and teaching. 








* * * 







TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Western Association of Teachers of 
Speech holds its annual convention Novem. 
ber 28-30 in San Francisco. Whitcom) 
Hotel is convention headquarters; meetings 
will be held at High School of Commerce; 
president is Mrs. Mabel Farrington Gifford, 
chief, Bureau of Correction of Speech 
Defects, California State Department of 
Education. This Association includes all 
phases of Speech Education, from kinder 7 
garten through college and university. 







* * & 





THE WORLD BOOK TEXTS 


World Book Company, with California 
offices at 116 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 5, has issued two important new 
high school texts: 
















1. Chemistry and Human Affairs, by 
Price and Bruce; over 800 pages, illu F 
trated, price $2.68. With a broad cultural 
as well as utilitarian value, this course 
meets the needs of the majority of high 
school students who desire to secure 4 
sound working-knowledge of beginning 
chemistry. Emphasis is neither upon prep 
aration for advanced courses in_ science 
nor upon strictly applied chemistry. 


2. Mathematics In Life: Basic Course, 
by Schorling and Clark; over 500 pages, 
illustrated, price $1.80. The content corre 
lates closely with recommendations of 
Commission on Post-War Plans by Ne 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
This is a general course to meet the needs 
of the majority of 9th grade students. 
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ABSENTEEISM IN SCHOOL 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Erne 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Editor: 
SCHOOL attendance should be 


A matter of great concern to 


All of us. Absenteeism in 
Industry, so critical a 
Problem in times of national 
Crises, like other bad habits, 


Is a carry over from school days. 


It has been my experience 

That there is a close 

Correlation between interest in 

Learning and attendance at 
school. 

The dull, the inert, the 
indifferent 

Are continually looking for a way 

Out, an escape from the boredom 
of 

Having knowledge seep into 

Their nervous systems. The stock 

Excuse for avoiding school may 
be 

The threat of rain, resentment 
against 

Some teacher who “has it in” for 
the j 

Absentee, or more excitement 

Elsewhere. Likewise, I find 
present 

Those who wish to be there, rain 
or 

Shine or any other factor 
involved; 

Those to whom education is the 
main 

Business of life; those who 
realize 

That “Art is long and time is 

Fleeting” ; those who are aware 

That the road to intelligent and 

Responsible citizenship is so 

Long and arduous they are 

Loathe to miss the instruction 

Of a single day. So truly has 

It been said: “Not even the 

Best teacher can teach a 

Student who is absent.” 


On the other hand, the chronic 
Absentee, the waster of 
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st G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 


Opportunity, teachers’ time, and 

Taxpayers’ dollars, comes 
loitering 

Back from his frequent holidays. 
He 

Must present his excuse before he 

Goes back to class and sometimes 
check 

With the school nurse. If he 
knows 

The angles, he can succeed in 

Missing half of the first period; 

And if he can see there is some 

Irregularity in his return, he 

Will be called later to the office 

To clear up the matter, and that 

Job may consume part of another 

Period. He can’t recite because 
he 

Has lost contact with the work 

Through absence. So he relaxes 

And schemes to keep from 
working 

As long as possible. When his 

Excuses run out, he can avoid any 





Unpleasantness of study by 
Taking another informal 
vacation. 


While the vacationist is away, his 

Sponsor in the office telephones 
his 

Home, checks by a personal visit, 
or 

Has the attendance officer 
contact 

The home. Administrators are 
the 

Busiest and most highly paid 
members 

Of the school staff. 
Unfortunately, 

Their time is largely taken up 

By those who profit least by what 

The school has to offer. 


So, I was greatly interested in 
Reading of a plan whereby the 
Parents of Mary and Joe would 
be 
Fined $10 each time the young 
folks 
Stayed away from school 
without a 
Good reason. Some parents might 
Say this is unfair, that they did 
Not know their children were not 
In school. The answer is it is 


SHOE HISTORY 


® 63 Authentic Illustrations! 
© 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 


® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 


Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 


------------=- MAIL COUPON TODAY! -------------.. 


Peters Shoe Company 
Division of International Shoe Company 
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For National Rehabilitation 





“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!’’... you 
know how delicious! 


In addition to its delicious flavor... 
aside from its delightful: welcome cool- 
ness...Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts ofa number of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for 
strong bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of proteins... of the 


same high quality as those found in 
milk. 


All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 


Ice Cream makes a leading con- 
tribution to our national rehabilita- 
tion program and to raising every- 
one’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protective and health-build- 
ing elements. 


“Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,” the 
story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
mediate grades. Sample 
copy sent free on request. 
Teachers supplement in- 
cluded. Write: National 
Dairy Council ... Dept. 
ST 946, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Their obligation to know where 

Their children are. The fine (a 

Practice in Boston) might help to 

Make people more concerned 
with | 

Their parental duties. The 
problem 

Is how to make the fine stick. 


All of us associated with 
Schools know the critical 
Importance of A.D.A. funds, so 
Necessary for the adequate 
Support of schools. Because of 
Unnecessary absences, money is 
Lacking for newer books, more 
Modern equipment, and up-to- 
date 
Courses geared to the world of 
Today. The situation is most 
Unfortunate for those regular in 
Attendance and desirous of 
Learning, who could profit by 
Ample resources and an enriched 
Curriculum to fit themselves 
For the exacting duties of 
Citizenship in this Atomic Age. 


* * * 


This Way Up, by L. E. Frailey, a book 
of 234 pages, with cartoons. a readable 
guide to job-success, covers job-selection 
and job-hunting in a practical interesting 
style. Published by American Technical 
Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chi- 
cago 37; vocational publishers for half-a- 
century. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION TWO 
CENTURIES AGO 


AKLAND Public Library, Oakland, 

California, has published a mimeo- 
graphed volume entitled Studies in English 
Education During the Eighteenth Century, 
by Dr. Peter Thomas Conmy, Librarian. 


Dr. Conmy, in 1925, presented a thesis 
containing practically the same material as 
in this volume to secure his degree of 
Master of Arts at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Since becoming City Librarian at 
Oakland, he has continued that study and 
presents this book as a result of his con- 
tinued study. 


Dr. Conmy was for several years Grand 
Historian of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West and during that time wrote many 
articles concerning interesting events of 
California History.— Roy W. Cloud. 


INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS 


A new division to coordinate Program, 
in the fields of arts, to be known as The 
Institute of the Arts, was announced }, 
University of Southern California for the 
fall term. 

Included in the new division Will he 
departments of speech, music, cinema, fine 
arts, drama, and the newly-created depan. 
ment of radio with its FM station Kuse 
Dr. Max T. Krone of the college of music 
will serve as dean. 

“In addition to increasing the number of 
fields in the student’s pregram, the hew 
plan permits a closer coordination of types 
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of artistic endeavor and supplements spe 

cialized training,” said Dr. Krone. 
Directors of the divisions will include 

William H. Sener, radio; William C. 


DeMille, drama; Dr. Lee R. Travis, speech; 
Max van Lewen Swarthout, music; Millard 
Rogers, fine arts; and Harris Moore as 
acting head of the department of cinema. 





SENIOR LEADERSHIP DAY 


AT TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


By Jacob Wiens, District Superintendent 


N an effort to make Public 

Schools Week truly meaning- 
ful at Tehachapi Valley Union 
High School, the faculty and 
senior class of the school, with 
cooperation of the other students, 
made plans for a day which they 
chose to call Senior Leadership 
Day. 

Patterned after experiments along the 
same line carried on in other schools, the 
day was one in which members of the 
senior class were assigned all adminisira- 
tive and teaching responsibilities at the 
high school. 

Members of the senior class elected the 
Student-Body president, Hugh Vasquez, to 
act as principal for the day, and a student, 
or in several instances two students, were 
selected to assume the responsibilities of 
each of the nine teachers and office 
secretary. 

A great deal of time was spent in prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities of the day. 
Students conferred with the teacher whose 
responsibilities they were to assume, dur- 
ing the week prior to Senior Leadership 
Day. Then on the following day, discuss- 
ing with the teacher teaching plans for 
the following day. 

The student to act as principal prepared 
bulletins, and made general administrative 
plans for the day, which included not only 
the regular classroom _activities, but also 
transporting of 40% of the students to the 
local hospital for a small-pox vaccination 
scheduled for that day. 

On the morning of Senior Leadership 
Day, the seniors arrived early, dressed in 
their best dress, and assumed the responsi- 
bilities with dignity. Students acting as 
teachers were addressed as Mr. and Miss, 
by faculty and fellow students. 

The few underclassmen, who thought 
that the day might be a joke, soon learned 
that the day was meant for business, and 
after the first few minutes, the whole 
school seemed to sense the true meaning 
of the day. 

Members of the regular faculty were 
utilized by the regular teachers in a faculty 
discussion of a professional nature. 

Parents had been invited to visit school 
and to witness the experiment. When the 
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day was finished, a tired but happy group 
of seniors returned their keys and class- 
books to the teacher, whose place they 
had taken, with a feeling of really having 
accomplished something valuable for the 
day. 

In evaluating the work, teachers, seniors, 
and students alike commented on_ the 
success of the day. Hugh Vasquez, acting 
as principal, stated that 

“Speaking for the Senior Class as a 
whole, I want to say that we really enjoyed 
April 9, as being the faculty of Tehachapi 
Valley Union High School. It feels great 
to have responsibilities as those given us 
on this Senior Leadership Day.” 

One of the faculty expressed himself that 

“The student teachers and administrators 


were well-prepared and conducted them- 
selves with dignity. . . . The seniors have 
set a high standard for other classes to 
follow.” 

Beth an underclass student, 
expressed her reaction in the following 
peem entitled Teachers For A Day: 


Hansen, 


1. I came to school this fateful morn 
With a feeling of deep despair * 
For the night before a rumor was born 
That Seniors would be in the teacher’s chair, 


2. I couldn’t imagine for the life of me 
Nor could I even guess 
What sort ef teachers we would see 
In the seniors usual dress. 


3. Upon entering school I stopped with a start 
My! What changes greeted my eyes 
And I felt a fluttering in my heart 
For the handsome boys in their pretty ties 


4. And the girls were there — not to be outdone 
Seldom is seen such a rare display 
Smilingly serious frowning on fun 
To teach and guide us throughout the day. 


5. With a Mr. or Miss attached to their name 
And all the authority within them vested 
Our good old seniors weren’t the same 
We knew they were being tested. 


6. I’ll tell you now as the day passed by 
And class after class was held 
We had to admit with a great big sigh 
The seniors, as teachers, had really excelled. 








BAD LUCK 
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TODAY? 


Like “‘a Good Spare 
Tire”’ 


“The satisfaction of hav- 
ing a T.C.U. policy is com- 
parable to a good spare tire 
always on the car. You just 
keep on carrying it, hoping 
you will never have a flat, 
but in the meantime you 
enjoy a feeling of security 
in knowing the spare is 
there, ready to help you 
out when needed.’’—Mrs. 
Clora Williams, Mercer, 
Missouri. 


Benefits Three 
Times 


“The T.C.U. has been very 
fair and prompt in its deal- 
ings with me, and in three 
long illnesses that I’ve had 
in the past 15 years, has 
been of great financial help 
to me when I was in need 
of assistance.’’—Florence 
E. Briggs, Northport, 
New York. 
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T.C.U. Umbrella” year after year after year. They have 
found the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan gives them just 
the security they need at surprisingly low cost. 


Get Full Details—No Agent Will Call! 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. You will receive 
complete information, without any obligation whatsoever, by 
return mail. No agent will call. You alone decide after you 
have all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection . 
cost of less than a nickel a day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


1119 T.C.U. Bldg. * Lincoln 3, Nebr. 
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To the T.C.U., 1119 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10-16, 1946. GENERAL THEME— EDUCATION 


FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


From the National Education Association 


EOPLE must master things or 

be mastered by them. The 
challenge of the atomic discovery 
is to harness materials and put 
them to work on behalf of man- 
kind. To that end, moral and in- 
tellectual leadership, social engi- 
neering, and attention to human 
relations should be accelerated. 


Daily Topics 


SunpAY, NOVEMBER 10 — PRACTICING 
BROTHERHOOD 


During the crisis of war, conflicts of 
race and religion were submerged. The 
basic principles of human relations and 
of democratic living came to the top. These 
principles should be exalted in peacetime 
also. 


Monpbay, NoveMBER 1] — BuILpING 
Woritp SECURITY 


Future security depends upon the crea- 
tion of a world community in which 
atomic power is controlled by moral law. 
Now is the time to develop that one world 
in which nations live together as friendly 
neighbors. 


Tuespay, NOVEMBER 12 — Facinc 
New TAsks 

Our schools and colleges should lose no 
time in revising their programs in terms 
of changing needs. New emphasis should 
be given in such areas as science. social 
studies, health, safety, mathematics, voca- 
tions, guidance, and international relations. 
Opportunities for young children, handi- 
capped children, adults, and veterans 
should be increased. Library, recreational, 
health, and welfare services should be ex- 
tended to small communities. 


WeEpDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 — DEVELOPING 
BetTER COMMUNITIES 

Through their participation in war activi- 
ties, schools have developed closer com- 
munity relationships. That is as it should 
be. Schools are designed primarily to help 
promote the growth and development of 
children and youth. To do this effectively, 
they must work also to improve the qual- 
ity of living in the community. 


THurspay, NovEMBER 14 — STRENGTHENING 
Home Lire 


To strengthen home life is to build na- 


tional unity and morale. A nation of good 
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homes is on the way to solve its social 
and economic problems. Many juvenile 
troubles stem from the conditions which 
disrupt or destroy home life. The war 
emergency had an inevitable effect upon 
home and family living. One of the great 
responsibilities of education is to improve 
home life. 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 15 — INVESTING IN 
EDUCATION 


Schools are investments in human re- 
sources. Education yields economic as well 
as social dividends. It pays. It makes good 
producers and good consumers. The close 
relationship between the economic prog- 
ress of people and their educational oppor- 
tunities has been repeated by economists 
For example, where 
schools are best, average incomes and retail 
sales are greatest, more magazines and 
telephones are in use, fewer rejections 


and businessmen. 


under selective service are reported. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 — PROMOTING 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


One of the first steps in national defense 
is the development of healthy citizens. The 
health conditions revealed by medical ex- 
aminations in both wars spotlight the need 
of vigorous attention to the health problem 
of our nation. No agency is so favorably 
situated as the schools to meet the needs 
of children in health, mental hygiene, 
physical education, and recreation. They 
should be equipped to do so. 


The accident problem is alarming. The 
number of injuries and deaths is on the 
increase. Along with the home, the school 
should assume large responsibility for 
teaching safety to children and youth. 


Sponsoring Organizations: 

American Legion. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
National Education Association. 

U. S. Office of Education 


DR. A. JOHN BARTKY 


New Dean at Stanford School of 
Education 


N July 1 Dr. Donald B. Tressider, 

President of Stanford University, an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. A. John 
Bartky as Dean of the School of Education 
at Stanford. Dr. Bartky, at the time of 
his appointment, was a Captain in the 
United States Navy and during his service 
had received the Legion of Merit award 









for developing the Navy’s outstandj 
instructor-training program during the war 


Prior to his service in the Navy, Dr. 
Bartky was President of Chicago Teachers 
College. Born in Chicago in 1899, he re. 
ceived his education at Lewis Institute of 
Technology, University of Chicago. He j; 
also a graduate of Kent College of Law of 
Northwestern University and in addition 
received his B.S. degree in mechanical 
engineering, his M.S. in mathematics, and 
his Ph.D. in education. 


Dr. Bartky has also served on the facul. 
ties of University of Chicago and of 
Northwestern University. He has been an 
elementary teacher, a high school tacher, 
high school principal and district superin. 
tendent in Illinois school systems. He is 
also the author of numerous professional 
publications and Navy training manuals, 

The new dean was introduced to Cali. 
fornia educators at the Stanford summer 
session and immediately made a favorable 
impression upon all whom he met. His 
experience and training are such that he 
will soon make an outstanding position in 
California education. 


Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, who has been act- 
ing dean at the School of Education since 
the sudden death of Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
has turned over his work to Dr. Bartky 
and has resumed his position in the Educa. ' 
tion Department. Dr. Kinney contributed 
much to education during his term of 
service as acting head of the Stanford 
school. — Roy W. Cloud. 


* * + 


Harold H. Fisher, professor of history, 
Stanford University, and director of Hoover 
Institute, has written America and Russia 
in the World Community, 190 pages, pub- 
lished by Claremont College at Claremont, 
California; price $2.50. Dr. Fisher is 
thoroughly familiar with the important 
field covered in this book. 


HERMAN A. SPINDT 


Dr. Herman A, Spindt, manager of the 
University of California Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Placement on the Berkeley 
campus, became Director of Admissions 
for the entire University July 1, succeed- 
ing Dr. Merton E. Hill. 


Dr. Spindt received his Ph.D. degree 
this spring for his work in education, his 
thesis being A History of the Relations of 
the University of California and the Public 
High Schools of California, 1872-1945. He 
has been manager of the guidance and 
placement bureau since 1938, coming to 
that position from Bakersfield, where he 
was principal and district superintendent 
of the Kern County Union High School 
and Junior College. 
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Compton's New Encyclopedia 


N examination of the new 

postwar edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia makes us 
pleased with the opportunities of 
today’s children. 

What a pleasant way to be- 
come well-informed! Here is a 
real treasuretrove of knowledge 
superbly presented. 


The publishers have been planning this 
edition for 4 years, Although Compton’s 
is revised annually by an editorial staff, 
restrictions of materials and manpower 
prevented employment of certain new 
processes until the war’s end. 

Now Compton’s has made full use of its 
new opportunities. This edition is on pre- 
war weight paper, printed by the latest 
processes, and alive with brilliant new 
color. The cover and end-pages have been 
newly designed, the pages restyled, the 
whole physical appearance has been altered 
to reflect the streamlined era of today. 

Many of the color illustrations are koda- 
chromes which reproduce nature’s own 
hues with thrilling fidelity. Everyone who 
has seen the collection of nesting-bird pic- 
tures exclaims at their realism. Eleven 
pages of new color are devoted to Ameri- 
ean birds. Pictures like these are invalu- 
able for nature-study —the child’s first 
introduction to science. 

Other contributions to nature-study are 
the blossom and fruit pictures — 18 varie- 
ties of fruit, showing the corresponding 
blossoms; the capri-fig is shown, with the 
tiny wasps that carry its pollen to the 
edible Smyrna fig. 

Another group is the collection of over 
10 kinds of wildflowers. Other color plates 
show cacti—those amazing examples of 
adaptation to desert drouth; shells of exotic 
shapes and shades; dogs that hunt, dogs 
that work, dogs that make good playfel- 
lows; native American wild animals such 
as bison, puma and grizzly bear; various 
kinds of fishes. 

The map coverage is excellent. Unique 
with Compton’s is a new-type political- 
relief map originated by the staff. Maps 
of this type are included for the large and 
important areas of the world. Unique, too, 
is a watershed map of the United States, 
in color, and series of new double-page 
State political maps. Each State map is 
thoroughly location-indexed on its reverse 
sides for counties, cities and towns. 

This encyclopedia is easy to use, even 
by a very young child. Through the com- 
plete letter-system, first introduced by 
Compton’s, all subjects beginning with the 
same letter are located in one volume. 
A Fact-Index in the back of each volume 
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provides an accurate guide to the contents 
of that volume, points the way to addi- 
tional information in other volumes per- 
taining to the subject-question, and gives 
facts about subjects not important enough 
to be in the main text. Pictures, as well 
as textual information, are indexed. Its 
division, a section to each of the 15 vol- 
umes, makes it possible for as many as 15 


students to be using one set of Compton’s 
at the same time. 

No school nor library today is complete 
without a reliable encyclopedia that the 
children can use. Facts, answers to ques- 
tions, and background material to supple- 
ment textbook knowledge, are needed 
daily. The new Compton’s meets this de- 
mand. 


For descriptive circular write to F. E. 
Compton & Company, 1709 West 8th Street, 
Los Angeles 14. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Aids in Instructing 





lasses 






Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 





Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations’, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 


outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 


pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
* e * 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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SCHOOL NURSES UNITE 


Los Angeles County School Nurses 
Organize 


ITH their goal a desire for a more 
comand health education and 
improved health service program for the 
children and citizens of Los Angeles 
County, the 130 school nurses of Los An- 
geles County Schools met in general session 
June 1 at 808 North Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, to adopt a Constitution and By- 
Laws for the new organization, to be 
known as The Los Angeles County School 
Nurses Association. 


Katherine Edwards of Whittier Schools 
is president; Mrs. Ella Hemming of Comp- 
ton Schools is vice-president; Mrs. Sara 
Stevens, representing the rural schools, is 
secretary; Mrs. Barbara Bashor of Ingle- 
wood Schools is treasurer. 


Under supervision of Lloyd Webster, 
director of physical education and health 
for Los Angeles County Schools, special 
lectures, institutes and work shops on 
health will be conducted to aid the nurses 
in their work. Mrs. Fern Hood, nurse 
consultant on school nursing, will advise 
on professional problems relating to school 
nursing. — Sara M. Stevens, Secretary, Los 
Angeles County School Nurses Association. 


* =  ¢ 


National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
to be held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 7-11, will consider the 20-year down- 
ward trend in accidents to children between 





FUN LEARNING SPANISH $| 


Illustrated 80-page elementary text-workbook, 
by Julie E. Weyse and Henriette M. Babin, 
M.A. Designed to create a desire to learn 
Spanish by .§ simplifying its presentation. 


Ages 10-12. Dealers or THE JULIE NAUD 
e P. O. Box 120, Sta. W., New York 24, 
; es 





IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


2408 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles 5 


presents 


Educational Records 


A Course in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


32 records — the natural proven way to 
learn Spanish. 


GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


12 records— development of democracy 
from Magna Carta to the Constitution. 





the ages of 5 and 14 years which now has 
been reversed! Accidental deaths are 
mounting. 


Among California participants will be 
Dr. L. M. K. Boelter, dean, department of 
engineering, University of California, Los 
Angeles; James Hensley, safety chairman, 
Oakland public schools; Dr. Everett V. 
O’Rourke, director of curriculum, Yolo 
County public schools, Woodland. 


Wayne P. Hughes is director, School and 
College Division, National Safety Council, 
with headquarters at 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


The Plight of Our Schools, by an Fowa 
high school pupil, won first prize, current 
events award, and appeared in Senior 
Scholastic magazine, student achievement 
issue, May 20, 1946. The essay is an urgent 
plea for the adequate support of the public 
schools and decent salaries for teachers. 
Address Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


MARK R. JACOBS, MONTEBELLO 


ARK R. JACOBS, former superin- 

tendent of the Montebello Unified 
School District, Los Angeles County, re- 
tired from school work in June after 42 
years service in California. 

A graduate of University of Chicago. 
Mr. Jacobs entered the California schools 
in 1904 as the first superintendent of 
Gardena District, Los Angeles County, and 
supervised construction of the first high 
school there. He went from Gardena into 
the Los Angeles city system as a high 
school science instructor and in 1918 
entered the Montebello District as high 
school principal. Promoted to the super- 
intendency of the Montebello schools, he 
served in that capacity through a 20-year 
period, during which the enrollment and 











assessed valuation of the district increased 
tenfold. 

Among the outstanding men whom he 
proudly remembers as boys in his Classes 
are news columnist Bill Henry, aircraft 
designer Glen Martin, former national 
tennis champion and Davis Cup team. 
member Jack Kramer, attorneys Martin 
and Louis Burke of Los Angeles, Dr, Wi), 
liam Stokes of Northwestern University 
faculty, and atomic research scientist Dr. 
William McMillan of Columbia University, 
— Nora Collins, Montebello. 


* oe & 


IMPRESSION 


By Ruth Green Paul, Principal, 
Savannah School, Rosemead District, 
Los Angeles County 
HE left the room. 
Unfinished tasks were scattered here 
and there, 
The outline of their work was half complete. 


She must be feminine —I see the sign 
Of fruit and flower artistically arranged, 
Small intimate touches of her tenderness 
In evidence. 

A tiny bottle of brilliant hue 

Tells me she stains her nails 

As women do. 


Now she enters, and the look they offer her 

Tells more than things I’ve noticed here. 

They worship her, and hold the modem 
teacher 

Very dear. 


Materials for American Education 
Week, November 10-16, are available 
from Agnes Samuelson, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
DC. 

Write to her at once for anno- 
tated pricelist of leaflets, posters, 
scripts, plays, radio materials, mimeo- 
graph stencils, mats, and packets. 


HELPFUL MAGAZINE YEARBOOK 


PIPTIETH Anniversary Yearbook of Educational Press Association 


is an invaluable sourcebook for libraries, school administrators, 


publishers, advertisers, and editors. 


It contains: 1. a complete list of educational periodicals in the U. S. with a brief 
statement concerning the history and purposes of each publication and a complete 


roster of personnel; 


2. A notable series of articles: educational journalism in the U. S., the story of the 
EPA, an evaluation of content, an evaluation of appearance, a look into the future of 


educational journalism. 


192 p.; illustrated; clothbound; $2.75; order from Educational Press Association, 


1201 - 16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


California School People 
Recently Deceased 


Genevieve Carroll, born in Grass 
Valley, and for many years a leading 
San Francisco schoolwoman, promi- 
nent in CTA activities and principal 
of Yerba Buena School, died June 11. 
She was known throughout the State 
and nationally as an educational 


worker. 


Wade Thomas, age 65, widely 
known and highly respected district 
superintendent for San Anselmo, Fair- 
fax and Kentfield Schools since 1923, 
died June 4. His many fine personal 
traits won him a host of friends 
throughout California. His son-in-law, 
Richard L. Davis, is principal of 
Orinda School. 


William Webb Kemp 


By George C. Kyte, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE death of William Webb Kemp 


in San Francisco on May 14 
brought to an end a career of more 
than 4 decades spent in furthering 
public education, in California espe- 
cially. He represented one of the last 
of a generation of great educational 
leaders who devoted their lives to this 
purpose. Born of California pioneer- 
ing stock in Placerville, on February 
6, 1873, he grew up in the vigorously 
developing young, far-western State in 
which democracy and education were 
considered of paramount importance. 

After graduation from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1898, he entered upon his chosen 
profession of education. Serving first as a 
teacher in secondary schools and then as 
principal in the Alameda elementary schools, 
he interrupted his work to obtain further 
training. He was a graduate student in Stan- 
ford University in 1904-05, and in the Uni- 
versity of California in 1905-06. The next 
4 years, he served as director of the training 


school in the California State Normal 
School at San Diego. 

From 1910 to 1912, he was a graduate 
student in the Archives of London, Eng- 
land, and Columbia University, receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the latter institution in 1912. During the 
next 3 years, he was professor of education 
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and director of the summer session at Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

In the fall of 1915, he returned to his 
native State as professor of school admin- 
istration and chairman of the department of 
education at the University of California. 
From 1920 to 1923, the University granted 
him a leave of absence in order that he 
might serve as president of San Jose State 
Teachers College. During these 3 years, he 
reorganized and developed the institution 
into one of the great teacher training col- 
leges in the West. 

Having completed this work, he returned 
to the University of California in 1923 as 
professor of education and. dean of the 
school of education. From that date until 
his retirement from the deanship in 1939, 
he devoted his thought and energy to ex- 
panding and developing the division of 
education in the University to the point 
where*the American Council on Education 
rated it as one of the distinguished uni- 
versity departments of education in the 
nation. From 1939 to 1943, he continued as 
professor of education, retiring from active 
service at the end of this period. 

In addition to serving the institutions 
with which he was affiliated, he found time 
to contribute to the advancement of public 
education in many- other ways. In 1917- 
1920 he was a member of the Board of 
Education of the Berkeley, California, Pub- 
lic Schools. He served on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Commission appointed to make 
an educational survey of the Territory of 
Hawaii in 1919-20. He was a member of 
the Research Committee of the California 
Curriculum Study, in 1924-26. 


William Webb Kemp 





Thereafter, he served on various educa- 
tional surveys made in public school systems 
of California. During the years he was a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
California, he was called to many other 
universities to teach in their summer ses- 
sions. He served as an editorial consultant 
of The Nation’s Schools, California Journal 
of Secondary Education, and Junior College 
Journal. His published research was largely 
confined to his contributions to educational 
surveys. 

In the many scholarly and professional 
educational organizations to which he be- 
longed, he took very active part. He was 
president of National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, of California Edu- 
cational Research Association and of Cali- 
fornia Schoolmasters Club. He served as 
trustee of Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and on various learned societies national 
committees dealing with teacher-training. 

The broad range of activities in which he 
was engaged indicates the great scope of his 
contributions to education and his recog: 
nized leadership. Throughout his long 
career, he stood unflinchingly for sound 
principles and high ideals. His great love 
for human beings and unselfish efforts in 
their behalf endeared him to his colleagues 
and students alike. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether his greatest contributions were 
his influence on them or his lasting effects 
on the development of the institutions and 
of the State he served. 


*. * * 


Lewis Henry Britton 
By Roy W. Cloud 


Late in June, Lewis Henry Britton, 
County Superintendent of Schools of 
Santa Clara County, died of a heart 
attack in his office in San Jose. He 
had been superintendent of schools for 
12 years and had just been re-elected 
at the primaries for a new 4-year term. 
Lewis Britton was one of the widely- 
known and most highly regarded 
schoolmen of California. 

As a boy of 16, he enlisted in the Span- 
ish American War and after leaving the 
service finished his high school course. He 
was graduated from Stanford University in 
1905 and spent the following two years as 
a Captain of Constabulary in the Philippine 
Islands. During and following his service 
in the Philippine Military Police, he visited 
various points of interest in Asia and Africa 


and spent some time in Europe before 
returning to his home. 

Shortly after returning to California, he 
was elected principal of Gonzales Union 
High School in Monterey County. He left 
that position to become history teacher in 
Stockton High School. He then became 
principal of Morgan Hill High School, 
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which position he held with distinction until 
he became county superintendent of schools. 

In 1918, Mr. Britton took a leave-of- 
absence from his position at Morgan Hill 
and again enlisted in the United States 
Army. He soon rose in rank and was a 
Captain in General Pershing’s headquarters 
in France. He was in the Intelligence 
Service and was a Major when he left the 
service and returned to his 
Morgan Hill. 

Mr. Britton was outstanding in his civic 
work and took part in every phase of com- 
munity activity. He had long been a mem- 
ber of the CTA Council of Education and 


position at 


CHILDREN 
Ko) AS 
NEW EASY 


Here‘s an easier, i,” 
happier way to teach Music 
y to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
f perception and solfeggio 
) easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE Book... 


this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 


Music Cl. 


asses’’ — tells 


how to organize and direct 


your first Song Flute classes, how to interest parents; 


gives the famous “‘Beat 


Response Method”’; starts 


you on the fun route to success in classroom music. 
Get this free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. No obligations. Mail this coupon, or 
a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Illinois 
T THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY ; oe 
I 630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Ill. 
I Gentlemen: I want toread your book ‘How 
1 to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
I Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and 
I literature describing the Song Flute. This places 
I me under no obligation. 
I Name 
I Address 
I Town State 
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also took an active interest in the CTA Bay 
Section. 


He leaves a widow and grown son and 
married daughter to mourn his passing. 


For several years Dr. O. S. Hubbard, 
formerly superintendent of schools of 
Fresno, has been associated with Mr. Brit- 
ton in his office work at San Jose and on 
many occasions the Superintendent expressed 
the hope that when he left his work, he 
would be followed by Dr. Hubbard. 


After Mr. Britton’s funeral, which took 
place at the San Jose Cemetery, the Board 
of Supervisors of Santa Clara County ap- 
pointed Mr. Hubbard to fill the unexpired 
term which will end on January 1, 1947. 
Mr. Hubbard will be a candidate for the 
position for the new term and will have 
no opposition at the November election. 


* * & 


. 


Wallace Wilson, for many years Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Amador County, died 
in the late spring. His place was filled by 
his office assistant, Lorraine Love, who 
served as County Superintendent until Sep- 
tember 1. At that time, Charles Atkins, 
elected to take office on January 1, 1947, 
was appointed by the Board of Supervisors 
to take charge of the office for the balance 
of the year. 


Mr. Atkins, formerly principal of Sutter 
Creek elementary school, assumes his new 
position with a fine experience as a teacher 
in Amador County. 


Rev. Theodore C. Hunt, 98, member of 
the original board of trustees of Pomona 
College in Claremont, died July 8 at the 
home of his son in Canoga Park. Dr. Hunt 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1876 





Toward Better Unity 


GUY H. JAGGARD, BAKERSFIELD 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association has shown its strength and 


The part of the program left to us this fall is to see that every home and every voter 
is made aware of the need of an affirmative vote at the November election. 


The argument for the proposal is sufficient, but it takes a constant reminder and last 


minute check-up to see that the vote is in. 


For this effort we need unity of effort; participation by every community and help 


from every teacher. 


In this connection we have noted a tendency for some new teachers from other States 
to hesitate in their support of the program of the Association. 


California Teachers Association heartily welcomes the fellowship and support of all 
who, in this trying time, are giving themselves to the cause of teaching. 


CALIFORNIA HAS NO MONOPOLY ON THE TRAINING OF GOOD TEACHERS, PROPERLY QUALt 
FIED TEACHERS FROM OTHER STATES ARE MAKING A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO OUR 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 





influence as an organization in putting Proposition 3 on the 
ballot with such a favorable show of signatures. 





and received his degree from Chicago Th 
logical Seminary in 1879. % 
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J. R. Overturf, one of California's bes 
known and most highly respected schoo! 
superintendents, passed away in his g 
August 17, after an illness of sever 
months. He had been superintendent of 
schools of Sacramento since 1941; Prior tp 
that time he had been for 5 years superin. 
tendent of schools of Palo Alto. 

Mr. Overturf, native of Nebraska, te 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from the Upj 
versity of Nebraska. For several years hp 
served as a teacher, high school Principal 
and superintendent in various cities of his 
native State. 

In 1922 he came to California and en 
rolled as a student at Stanford University 
receiving his master’s degree in 1923, }, 
was then appointed superintendent of 
schools of Lodi, where he remained for 
years. In 1925 he accepted the assistan: 
superintendency of Sacramento under the 
late Charles C. Hughes, where he remained 
as assistant superintendent until he went to 
Palo Alto, so his work in Sacramento ha 
covered a period of practically 20 years, 

Mr. Overturf, a progressive educator, be 
lieved in combining the best methods of 
present-day education with the best-accepted 
procedures developed during past years, 

He served one term as president of North 
ern Section, California Teachers Associ 
tion, and 2 years ago served as president 
of California Association of School Superin- 
tendents. 

























He has been active in all lines 
of civic endeavor and was an active member 
of Sacramento Methodist Church, Rotary, 
Masonic Lodges and Shrine. 

He was 62 years of age and leaves to 
mourn him his wife and married daughter, 
2 grandchildren, and 5 brothers and 3 
sisters. 
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MERIVET TECH 


a Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
GRADES 7 TO 12 — CADET CORPS 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Golf Course 


Lt. Col. B, M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres, 
Coast Highway U.S. 101, Atascadero, Calif, 
Midway bet. San Francisco and Los Angeles 










NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS $1.00 


name and full address printed on 500 
ed labels, Safe for letters, packages, 
documents, sheet music, postcards and books, 


bound purse size packs. Mail only 
= Tax and postage included. 
BON MARCHE PRINTERS, Dept. 230A 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


500 
Your 














SICK LEAVE WITH PAY 


should be in your contract. Read “Suggested 
School Health Policies’, concise, readable, 
authoritative charter for school health, which 
explains why provision for sick leave is 
needed. Get intelligent, up-to-date, profes- 
sional ideas from 15 leading medical and 
educational organizations. 50,000 copies sold. 
48 pages. Send 25c (no stamps) to Health 
Education Council, Dept. E-1, 10 Downing 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


REDMAN i 











For The Laboratory 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture—A pparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 
San Francisco 5 


2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 21 





Let the Children Play Their Way to 
peed and Accuracy with 


“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. 75 cents each 
plus Sales Tax, if applicable, and postage. 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road, Santa Rosa, California 








Manual Training Teachers... 


« Demand Genuine 


F.P.M. Coping 
Saw Blades 


Blades Still Available 
..-6 for 25c 


F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re 
quest. 


F.P. MAXSON 


g 3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
2 Cnuicaco 13 _ ILLinois 








SEPTEMBER 1946 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS... 


YOURS ... For The Asking 


A FEATURE OF STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES 


A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM HELPS AVAIL- 
ABLE FROM SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS ADVERTISERS 


T’S the coupons you use that work for you. Advertisers will send you 


material especially prepared for teachers by authorities in their respective 
lines. Use the advertisers own coupons, or use the single coupon below for 
ordering as many items as you can use to good advantage. 


la. Shoes Thru the Ages is a 40-page booklet, size 414x614 inches. Shoes from the 
humblest pre-historic types and from all countries are attractively illustrated in colors. 
Furnished free in quantities to fit your needs. Peters Shoe Co. 


2a. New Guide to a Good Grooming Program — High School teachers manual for 
use in health education, home economics, guidance, business subjects and by school nurses 
and deans. Covers material for both boys and girls. Bristol: Myers Company. 


3a. 80-page catalog illustrating and describing worktexts, workbooks and other 
instructional aids available for all important teaching subjects. The Steck Co. 


4a. How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes is a cheerful, 
full-color booklet offered free to elementary music teachers and music educators. Tells 
how to teach music to youngsters in the third to fifth grades in a better, easier and more 
successful way. Song Flute. 


Sa. A Suggested Plan for a Classroom Motion-Picture Clinic prepared in collabora- 
tion with the Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional Materials of University 
of Chicago and distributed by Encyclyopaedia Britannica Films. 
outlines a one-day program. 


This mimeographed guide 


6a. New Catalog of Films. Lists for rental and for purchase 16mm sound and silent, 
black and white and color. For educational and recreational use. More than 1000 films 
listed and described and classified. DeVry. 


104. Famous Highways of the United States is a wall display 8 ft. wide, lithographed 
in 4 colors. It contains typical scenes from 8 famous highways of the country. It is 
accompanied by 4 lesson topics. Charge 10c. Greyhound Lines. 


THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c is enclosed for each item. 
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Subject taught... 
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Enrollment: Boys.............. 
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Advertisers 


American Airlines, Inc....... 4 


American Seating Company. . 
errr er rere eer es. 2nd cover 

American Trust Company.... 1 

Amerivet Technical Institute .55 


Birchard & Co., C.-C........ 44. 
Blackhurst Book Sales, Inc.. .38 
Bon Marche Printers........ 55 
DeVry Corporation ......... 43 


Educational Service, Inc... ..48 
Follett Publishing Company. .42 


French, Samuel ........... 38 
Fun — n’Drill Arithmetic 
i cin ta 55 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. .32 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.......... 41 
General Electric Company... 5 
Ginn and Company......... 35 
Greyhound Lines .......... 3 
Harr Wagner Publishing 
ee er ee 37 


Health Education Council .. .55 
Holden Patent Book Cover. .31 
Ideal Pictures Corporation. . .52 
Macmillan Company, The... .33 
eee e ae eeu 55 
McCormick-Mathers 

Publishing Co. ....4th cover 
Merriam Company, G. & C.. .38 
National Dairy Council...... 48 
Naud Co., The Julie........ 52 
Northern California Electrical 

Bureau 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 

[ANA CRKE RES 3rd cover 
Peters Shoe Company....... AT 
Redman Scientific Company. .55 
School Service Company..... 46 
Singer Company, The L. W.. .33 


Song Flute Company, The. . .54 


Steck Company ...... 34, 36, 40 
Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters ............ 49 


Webster Publishing Company .39 
Winston Company, John C... 2 
World Book Company...... 37 
Wrigley Company .......... 51 
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Coming Events 


August 17-30 — World Conference of the Teaching Profession. The Homestead, End. 
cott, New York State. 







September 1— Air Navigation Committee and Air Transport Committee Mess 
of PICAO Interim Council. Montreal. 







September 2— Annual Session of the Food and Agricultural Organization, Copen, 
hagen. 






September 7 — First Inter American Medical Congress. Rio de Janeiro. 





September 6-8 — Biological Photographic Association; 16th annual meeting. Hopj 
Bismarck, Chicago. 






September 14 — Twelfth Pan-American Sanitary Conference. Caracas. 






September 16 — International Technical Congress (to discuss atomic energy). Pari 






September 17 — Second Pan-American Conference on Sanitary Education. Caracas, 





September 19 — Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labor Conference. Mop 
treal. 






September 19-21—- NEA Division of County and Rural District Superintendents: 
national conference, Des Moines, Iowa. Ellen Hartnett, county superintendent, Newton, 
Iowa, is president. 






September 23 — General Assembly of the United Nations, Second Part of the Fint 
Session. New York City. 





September 27-29 — CTA Southern Section; annual training conference for leaders in 
local teachers clubs. Camp Seeley. 






September 29-October 2 — California School Trustees Association; annual convention. 
U. §. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 






October 2-4 — California Public School Superintendents; annual convention. Coronado. 





October 3-5 — National Recreational Association; Western Division Conference. Santa 
Barbara. 






October 5— CTA Bay Section Council; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 





October 12 — CTA Southern Section Council; regular meeting. At the Section head 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 






October 25-27 — CTA Bay Section Fall Training Conference. Asilomar. 





November — White House Conference on Rural Life and Education; Western Re 
gional Conference. Phoenix. 





eS ane 





November 5 — General Election. Vote Yes on Proposition 3. 





November 23— CTA Southern Section Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 





November 23 — CTA Bay Section Council; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 






November 28-30— Western Association of Teachers of Speech; annual convention. 
Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco. 






December 13, 14—- CTA Semi-Annual Meetings; State Council; Board of Directors; 
State Committees. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 









SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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THE LAUNDRY 
Speedy Flame 
to the Rescue 
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SPEEDY 


we i xt 


fat a ry 


CLEANY 1d Nek THRIFTY 


1 SPEEDY LENDS ATTENTIVE EAR AS 
* HOUSEWIFE SHEDS A WASHDAY TEAR 


So many baths and 
showers this morning... 
no hot water for my 
laundry again! 


2 BUT THEN SHE HAS A CHANGE OF HEART 
* AS SPEEDY SHOWS THE “SIZING CHART” 


Trouble is, you have one of 
those dinky 20-gallon water 
heaters. According to this of- 
ficial chart, your house needs 
the 40-gallon size. Just call 
your plumber-dealer or gas 
company and arrange for a 
larger “gas automatic” of re- 
liable make, and your hot 
water troubles will be over. 





3 SUFFICIENT IS A WORD TO THE WISE! 
e HAVE YOU A HEATER OF AMPLE SIZE? 


THE PACIFIC 


NOW we have all the hot water 
we want, 24 hours a day... for 
bathing, shaving, laundry, dishes, 
every need. ALL home owners 
should refer to the Gas Industry's 
SIZING CHART. Better check up 
on YOUR water heater, today. 





PACIFIC 
co. a 
HEATER Count! GAS assoc, APPROVED gy 
AST Utne INCLUDING LON WATER 
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COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Z. fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 


McCormick-Mathers English program. 
For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 


use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 
For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 


and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 
For High School 
Vv The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 
search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 
Write for price catalog describing other books 


The © McCormick- — Mhathers “Fiblishing (Company 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 





Atlanta * Columbus * Los Angeles « New York . Portland 


